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WITH THE establishment of the new 
National Defense Mediation Board, the 
union-haters both in and out of Con- 
gress who have been demanding the 
enactment of no-strike and other re- 
pressive legislation should realize that 
even for them the time has come to 
cease the anti-labor clamor. If the 
other appointees are of the caliber of 
the American Federation of Labor rep- 
resentatives, George Meany and George 
M. Harrison, the board is certain to do 
a good job. Despite a few boisterously 
dissenting dogs in the manger, the 
overwhelming national sentiment is 
that the new board, once it begins to 
roll, will assure uninterrupted produc- 
tion. The A. F. of L., which early 
recommended the creation of such a 
body, pledges to give it wholehearted 
cooperation. 


RHODE ISLAND’S Representative 
Fogarty, speaking on a coast-to-coast 
radio hookup a few days ago, exposed 
the distorted nature of charges that 
unions are taking advantage of the 
emergency to exact exorbitant initia- 
tion fees from workers engaged upon 
defense construction projects. Mr. 
Fogarty pointed out that there is noth- 
ing new in the charging of initiation 
fees and emphasized that the fees 
charged new members now are no 
higher, but in many instances lower, 
than the fees charged during normal 
times. The new member gains many 
benefits by joining a solid union and 
the fee he pays goes into the union 
treasury, in which he has an equity. 


THE LEAGUE for Human Rights, 
Freedom and Democracy, of which 
Matthew Woll is president, sets forth 
in a new pamphlet that the war aims 
of the dictatorships and the democra- 
cies have now been clarified sufficiently 
by the spokesmen of the two contend- 
ing systems to warrant organized 
labor’s decision to support “the re- 
maining free peoples of the world.” 


GHLIGHTS 





AN EXAMPLE of the cooperation 
which labor is giving in order that the 
national defense program may be 
carried out swiftly is the construction 
of the $44,000,000 ordnance works at 
Radford, Va. Construction began in 
September and was completed in the 
middle of March, three months ahead 
of schedule. Thousands of building 
trades men were brought in from dis- 
tant parts of the country, at no cost to 
the government, so that the big job 
might be quickly finished. Labor has 
done the same thing dozens of times 
in all sections of the country without 
asking for or expecting any special 
thanks. But the country has a right 
to get this side of the defense labor 
picture and it certainly isn’t getting it 
from the newspapers these days. 


THE REACTIONARY proposals that 
wages be “stabilized” in order to pre- 
vent price-raising are demolished in 
the latest issue of Labor's Monthly 
Survey. Instead of freezing wages, 
the A. F. of L. publication says em- 
ployers who are now making enormous 
profits should sit down with represent- 
atives of the workers and determine 
the portion of those profits that should 
go to the workers in higher wages. No 
one wants price increases, says the 
Survey, but stopping wage increases is 
not the way to prevent prices from 
moving upward. 


THERE WERE 8,365,000 unemployed 
workers in February, as compared with 
8,889,000 in January, according to the 
latest American Federation of Labor 
unemployment estimates. The number 
employed totaled 46,016,000 in Febru- 
ary and 45,444,000 the previous month. 
The defense program evidently hasn’t 
yet made that big dent in unemploy- 
ment that has been predicted. William 
S. Knudsen estimates, however, that 
defense industries will be giving em- 
ployment to an additional 3,000,000 
men by the end of the Summer. 
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Aid to Britain IN THIS ISSUE 


No group has a greater stake in the 
crusade for maintaining democracy 
than labor. The whole principle of FOR PEACE IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY....... 3 
iene, oor F&F &° 8&8 3&3} }}§} ©}. OCC eee 
try which has been conquered or over- 
run by the aggressors, free labor has : 
heen cottmgletely destroyed. The work- THE IL.L.O. SURVIVES THE BLITZKRIEG..... John G. Winant 4 
ing people have become nothing but 


slaves. The very life of organized 
labor depends on the survival’of de- | AN OPEN SHOP CITADEL FALIS.............. J. W. Bussell 6 
mocracy. 
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struck down. Every indication is that 
if Great Britain falls we will be next 
on the list to be attacked. 


I believe that if Great Britain falls CHILD LABOR me Katharine Lenroot 10 
we would be attacked by force of arms. 
But even if for the time being we es- 
20 YEARS OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION..... Spencer Miller, Jr. 14 


caped physical attack, the economic en- 
circlement which would come into be- 
ing—complete encirclement at every 
point on the compass—would make it LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH................. 16 
impossible for us to exist as a free 
and independent nation. 

Our free workers would be forced THE RAILWAY EMPLOYES REPORT........... B. M. Jewell 18 
to compete with the half-starved slave 
labor of the world. We could not pos- , 
sibly hope to maintain our existing PEN 6. 6440 +sNadgeteoduesaoepemaed William Green 20 
standard of living. Trade would be 
paralyzed, our factories and shops idle, 
our foreign trade destroyed. HISTORY IN THE MAKING................ Joseph A. Padway 22 

The English workers have been wag- 
ing an epic battle of courage and deter- 
mination. They are fighting for their THE OTHER FELLOW’S JOB...... Robert Byron 24. 
Seuiiiies, for their commtry, for Geir G0 sales 
homes—but they are fighting, too, for 
the working people of the few remain- ORGANIZED LABOR ADVANCES 26 
ee a ee ne me ee ee ee eS 

In my opinion the future of civili- 
zation depends more than ever upon 
he pended of Betiihh ent Aunidaan SE ST Ns 040s scavesedeseuenwanss ctwntinceue 29 
factories. American labor has recog- 
nized this fact and is supporting the Inside , 
entinnitis io: tin salir 7 conmaiier JUNIOR UNION PAGE.................. Annabel Lee Glenn Cover 
all moral and material support to Great 
Britain. Herbert H. Lehman. 
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lor Peace in Delense Industry 


N BRISK, businesslike accents 

Chairman Clarence A. Dykstra an- 
nounced at the opening meeting of the 
new National Defense Mediation 
Zoard that “we’re ready to go to work 
at once.” 

This meeting was held within a few 
days after the board had been created 
by President Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent’s action and the speed with which 
the board opened for business indicated 
clearly the determination of the United 
States government to do everything 
possible, within the bounds of demo- 
cratic procedure, to prevent delays in 
defense production dwe to strikes or 
lockouts. 

Speaking for the new board, Mr. 
Dykstra emphasized that it fully repre- 
sents not only the public, but labor and 
industry as well. The other members, 
seated around the table with him, con- 
firmed this declaration by their very 
presence. 

Representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany and Vice-Presi- 
dent George M. Harrison. 

The C. I. O. representatives were 
Philip Murray and Thomas Kennedy. 
Employers’ spokesmen were Walter C. 
Teagle, chairman of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; Roger D. 
Lapham, president of the Hawaiian- 
American Steamship Company; Eu- 
gene Meyer, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, and Cyrus Ching, vice- 
president of the United States Rubber 
Company. 

Public representatives were William 
H. Davis, the former chairman of 
the New York State Mediation Board; 
Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, and Mr. 
Dykstra. 

The latter formerly headed the ad- 
ministration of the Selective Service 
Act. 

In his first official declaration, Chair- 
man Dykstra said: 

“We shall urge labor and manage- 
ment to prevent any further interrup- 
tion in the flow of defense material. We 
shall ask both to settle disputes around 
the conference table. What we all do 
at such a time must be in the public 
interest. 

“It is our obligation to help labor 
and management reach a real agree- 
ment before production is halted. To 
this end we shall bend every effort. 

“Too little and too late has spelled 
disaster in too many places already.” 

Promptly came a pledge of full co- 
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operation from President William 
Green of the A. F. of L. He said: 
“By the creation of this board Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has taken an important 
and constructive step toward the pro- 
motion of uninterrupted production in 
defense industries. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which favored the 
creation of such a board from the out- 
set, pledges to it the full cooperation of 
its entire organization in the further- 
ance of industrial peace and stability.” 
By a strange coincidence, the board’s 
first meeting was held on the very day 
that the C. I. O. struck the main plant 
of Bethlehem Steel. When Mr. Mur- 


ment. It can also try to arrange volun- 
tary cooperation. 

Powers of the board were chiefly to 
make investigations, hold hearings and 
announce determinations of fact with 
regard to responsibility for strikes or 
jockouts, but its greatest power was 
implied rather than stated—that is, its 
findings will have the support of public 
opinion, the most potent force in Amer- 
ican life. 

Significance of the new board is that, 
if its operations are successful, talk 
of anti-strike legislation in Congress 
will be blown out the window. 

One paragraph in the President’s 
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A. F. of L. representatives on the new National Defense Mediation 
Board are Secretary Meany (right) and Vice-President Harrison 


ray, who heads the C. I. O. and the 
union calling the strike, appeared on 
the scene to take his place as a mem- 
ber of the board, he was besieged by 
questions from newspapermen. He 
said : 

“T am sphinx-like this morning.” 

There was not a single major A. F. 
of L. strike in progress in any defense 
industry in the country when the board 
met, but the newspapers listed some 
sixteen C. I. O. strikes. Only two 
minor A. F. of L. strikes, involving a 
combined total of 360 men, appeared 
on this list. 

Duties of the new board, as outlined 
in President Roosevelt’s executive 
order, will be largely mediatory. The 
board is empowered to seek settlement 
of disputes after they have been. certi- 
fied to the board by the Labor Depart- 


executive order creating the board 
places a special responsibility upon 
labor unions, and all organizations affi- 
liated with the American Federation 
of Labor should make it their business 
to comply. It follows: 

“In the interest of national defense 
the parties should give to the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of 
Labor and to the Office of Production 
Management (a) notice in writing of 
any desired changes in existing agree- 
ments, wages or working conditions ; 
(b) full information as to all develop- 
ments in labor disputes; and (c) such 
sufficient advance notice of any threat- 
ened interruptions to continuous pro- 
duction as will permit explorations of 
all avenues of possible settlement of 
such controversies so as to avoid 
strikes, stoppages or lockouts.” 
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yn INTERNATIONAL Labor 
Organization is once more in a 
position to serve the peoples of the 
democratic nations. 

Set up at the close of the last war 
primarily in response to the demands 
of the organized workers throughout 
the world, it has survived the first 
trials of war and is prepared to help 
the workers of today solve the new 
social problems of war and after war. 

In accordance with the mandate 
given it by its constituents—workers, 
employers and governments of the 
free peoples of over forty nations— 
the I. L. O. continued to operate from 
its Geneva headquarters during the 
first eight months of war. It con- 
tinued to do as much useful work as 
circumstances made possible. 

Immediately after hostilities began, 
a meeting of an emergency committee 
of the Governing Body was called; in 
November-December, 1939, the sec- 
ond regional labor conference of 
American countries was held in Ha- 
vana; and in February, 1940, a full 
meeting of the Governing Body took 
place in Geneva, attended by Robert 
J. Watt, representing American work- 
ers, and by worker, employer and 
government members from eighteen 
different nations. In the meantime, the 
work of the International Labor Of- 
fice was adapted to the changed social 
needs of wartime. 

But with the Spring blitzkrieg, the 
I. L. O., like many other organiza- 
tions operating from a European 
base and dependent for existence on 
democratic institutions, found that its 
freedom of speech and its freedom of 
action—in a word, its responsiveness 
to democratic opinion voiced by the 
free peoples—were threatened. 

The maintenance of the Organiza- 
tion was jeopardized not only by the 
fear of direct invasion, but also by 
the irregular and ineffective commu- 
nications which were gradually cut- 
ting it off from contacts with its 
supporting membership. 

And its active continuance as an 
international organization serving de- 
mocracies was menaced, for there was 
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real danger that it might become a 
tool in the hands of groups subservi- 
ent to the Fascist machine, rather 
than remain a weapon for the achieve- 
ment of social justice. 

Decision had to be quickly taken. 
Should the Office stay in Geneva, 
running the risk of becoming isolated 
and useless for the rest of the war? 
Or should the Office seek temporary 
hospitality across the Atlantic where 
work could be carried on without dif- 
ficulties of communication or trans- 
portation? We made our choice and 
took action to leave our Geneva 
headquarters. 

The Canadiai government per- 
mitted the Office to transfer to Can- 
ada its key personnel, giving the 
Office diplomatic status; and McGill 
University in Montreal gave us quar- 
ters and other facilities. 

From the new working center, a 
I. L. O. can keep in closer touch with 
the labor movements and social legis- 
lation in the American countries. It 
can be of more service to countries 
now engaged in the fight against 
Fascism and in helping them adapt 
their social policies and programs to 
wartime requirements. 

I do not need to tell readers of 
the FEDERATIONIST of the method of 
operation of the I. L. O. nor of its 
activities in peacetimes. The nine 
points of the International Labor 
Charter, which Samuel Gompers 
helped to write as a minimum state- 
ment of social objectives in 1919, were 
largely translated into national prac- 
tice throughout a major part of the 
world. 

By 1939 the Organization could 
point with justifiable pride to the 
achievement of widespread shorten- 
ing of hours of work, to more effec- 
tive protection of women and juvenile 
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workers, to greatly improved condi- 
tions of work for seamen, to a general 
acceptance of higher standards of 
industrial health and safety, to a great 
extension and improvement of social 
insurance institutions, to better pro- 
vision for the unemployed, and to 
more adequate protection for migrant 
workers—and these are only a few 
fields in which the work of the I. L. O. 
had considerable influence in obtain- 
ing better minimum standards of life 
and work and in promoting the ex- 
tension of social responsibility by 
means of tripartite international co- 
operation. 

The outbreak of war threatened to 
undo much of what workers in most 
parts of the world had won by hard 
fighting in prosperity and depression. 

Workers in oceupied countries saw 
all too quickly what had been lost as 
a result of military failure. Workers 
in American countries quickly real- 
ized the value to them in wartime and 
peacetime of institutions and pro- 
cedures which serve to preserve ad- 
vantages gained through years of 
trial and error, of understanding 
based upon cooperation of workers 
and employers with government on 
a national and international scale. 
Workers in free belligerent countries 
are discovering every day new pos- 
sibilities in the practice of collabora- 
tion. 

In Great Britain, as emergencies 
deepen, cooperation between workers, 
employers and the government be- 
comes more real and more extensive. 

The I. L. O. is based upon a belief 
that the best way of life is forged 
through cooperation among the ma- 
jor groups within countries and 
among nations. Its machinery has 
been kept in motion. But, as I said 
at your convention of 1940, it is for 
you to tell the I. L. O. how it can 
best use this machinery in your inter- 
est. After all, the I. L. O. is your 
organization—the organization of all 
the men and women banded together 
in the free trade unions of the world. 

The I. L. O. cannot live on its past 
record, however good that may be. 
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Its justification lies in its future pro- 
ductiveness and in its usefulness to 
you and to member countries. We 
know very little of the future. We 
do know, however, that the task of 
the I. L. O. is concerned with work- 
ing out a better democratic pattern 
for the world of tomorrow. Spe- 
cifically, the Office can still furnish 
some essential services to you in the 
social field—its technical advice 
checked with your experience, its re- 
search on many international prob- 
lems which bear on your national 
problems, its publications with fac- 
tual information on labor and social 
events. 

It is planned to hold, just as soon 
as practicable, an international labor 
conference and the regular meeting of 
the Governing Body, which had to be 
postponed from June, 1940. The 
conference, and the Governing Body 
as well, will provide an opportunity 
for worldwide discussion on the social 
issues confronting free belligerent 
and neutral countries ; and the discus- 
sions should be of great value in giv- 
ing expression to the views of em- 
ployers and workers. They should 
be a testing ground for these groups 
to compare their national experience 
and responsibilities in cooperating 
with government in meeting war and 
defense problems. 

It is none too soon to be thinking 
ahead to the all-important problems 
of the future. If the machinery of 
the I. L. O. is to be of real use to 
workers, it must be used to meet some 
of the fundamental problems of the 
postwar period as well as some of 
the important current issues. Already 
statesmen in democratic countries are 
voicing the hopes and convictions of 





Breaking precedent, King George journeys to an English railway 
station to greet Ambassador Winant. Duke of Kent is in middle 


their peoples. President Roosevelt 
has included “freedom from want” 
among his objectives for the future. 
The British Minister of Labor, him- 
self drawn from the ranks of organ- 
ized labor, has declared social 
security to be the main motive of 
national life in Great Britain. And 
the peoples of both countries are 
agreed that security and freedom 
must be conceived in democratic 
terms. 

Workers who have been repre- 
sented in the I. L. O. have never 
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asked for the ant-heap security of 
the Fascist state. The I. L. O. must 
use its machinery to help to lay the 
basis for a democratic structure or- 
ganized to insure social security and 
freedom from poverty. An unemployed 
or poorly employed citizenry is no basis 
for winning the peace. 

The Organization can help to plan 
toward an orderly and socially desir- 
able demobilization of war and de- 
fense industries. It can give Ameri- 
can workers a.chance to discuss their 
plans for the postwar period -with 
the workers of other countries and to 
test their ideas of the social objec- 
tives of peace and for meeting post- 
war problems against representative 
and alert international opinion. 

The end of war will bring new 
needs and new opportunities. The 
door has closed on the world of 1939. 
We must be ready and prepared in 
advance to meet the challenge of cre- 
ating a living and human democracy 
for the world of tomorrow. 

I have just now left the Organiza- 
tion after having been with it through 
difficult years. I am leaving it in 
your hands—those of the American 
workers and of the many other rep- 
resentatives of free democratic 
opinion in every part of the world. 
As you use it, it will become strong. 

It will live in your movement and 
faith. 

It will act with your courage and 
conviction. 

It is the reflection, internationally, of 
your social purpose and direction. 
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HE INDUSTRIAL history of the 

city of Los Angeles is probably 
one of the most interesting of any of 
the many large cities in the United 
States, especially with reference to the 
growth and development of the trade 
union movement. 

In 1894, when Los Angeles had a 
population of about seventy thousand, 
there were three daily newspapers here. 
The Typographical Union was seeking 
a reduction in the day’s work from ten 
to nine hours and an increase in wages. 
A strike on all three publications was 
called when the union’s demands were 
not met. 

On two of the newspapers the strike 
lasted only a few days. Those two 
papers were the old morning Herald 
and the evening Express, which sub- 
sequently changed hands on a number 
of occasions. They have since been 
consolidated. 

The third paper was the Los Angeles 
Times, of which General Harrison 
Grey Otis was the sole owner and man- 
ager. He refused to meet the commit- 
tee from the Typographical Union, 
and the strike grew bitter. Otis seized 
upon the strike as an opportunity to 
create a lifelong issue for his paper. 

At about the same time, and through 
the influence of his paper, Otis suc- 
ceeded in organizing the Citizens’ 
Alliance, which had for its avowed pur- 
pose the destruction of all the labor 
unions in Los Angeles, and through 
the application of pressure he was able 
to enlist virtually all the banks and 
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Secretary-Treasurer, 
Los Angeles Central Labor Council 


business establishments in the city in 
his unholy fight against labor. 

The Citizens’ Alliance changed its 
name after a year or two to the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, 
and as such it continues to the present 
time. 

This fight kept going with many 
variations over the years. There were 
systematic boycotts against the adver- 
tisers of the Times which were only 
partially successful. In order to com- 
bat the notorious journal labor per- 
suaded William Randolph Hearst to 
establish a rival paper, which he called 
the Examiner. Between the two, the 
fight was kept going. 

The power of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association had become 
so great that by 1906 and 1907 there 
were but few unionists who dared to 
allow themselves to become known as 
such, and many of them had to meet 
in secret in order to retain their jobs. 

In 1909 the metal trades unions 
started a campaign of organization 
which culminated in a strike in June, 
1910. It lasted twenty-two months. 
While the unions did not succeed in 
winning the strike, they did create so 
much public opinion against the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association 
that a large portion of its strength was 
destroyed, and from that time onward 
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the unions in Los Angeles have met in 
the open, although they have continu- 
ously had to fight discrimination and 
the constant and vicious open shop 
program of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association. 

As a consequence of all this, Los 
Angeles became known, in the per- 
verted language of the Times, as “the 
white spot of America,” the home of 
the open shop. 

In spite of all the bitter and well- 
organized antagonism that is a story in 
itself, the labor unions of Los Angeles 
have grown, and during the last few 
years they have made such strides that 
Los Angeles is no longer the non-union 
city that it once was. And while it is 
still not yet a completely unionized 
town, the American Federation of 
Labor today has more than 120,000 
members in the city proper and ap- 
proximately 27,000 more in the smaller 
surrounding cities, and A. F. of L. 
membership is growing all the time. 

It is easy to remember when Los 
Angeles unions that had contracts 
could be very easily named from mem- 
ory, because they were few in number. 
Then the Brewery Workers, the print- 
ing trades in newspapers and a few 
job shops, the United Garment Work- 
ers in three factories and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
the few cloak shops of the city were the 
only organizations boasting contracts. 

Now, however, it is necessary to 
refer to the records in order to get any 
understanding of the number of union 
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contracts that exist in Los Angeles and 
they cover all branches of industry. 
And it is very gratifying to find among 
them the names of firms which were 
among the original founders of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and among the strongest con- 
tributors to that organization. 

During the past two years this 
growth has been made more permanent 
than ever before. It has been brought 
about by the fact that the organiza- 
tions which were carried along on the 
great tide of organizing have become 
well established, have trained local 
leadership and have learned how to 
deal with employers and how to meet 
the situations that arise. This neces- 
sarily, of course, could only have come 
as a result of steady, hard work and 
application on the part of the labor 
movement and its members. It didn’t 
just happen. 

The culinary trades, including the 
bartenders, cooks, waiters, waitresses 
and miscellaneous employes in restau- 
rants and hotels, have grown from one 
consolidated local union into large 
powerful locals of each of the crafts 
and now have contracts with practi- 
cally every first-class establishment in 
the city. 

In the construction of these unions 
the labor movement of Los Angeles 
has spent thousands of dollars, not only 
in organizing work, but in defending 
itself in the courts against a multi- 
plicity of injunctions, which in them- 
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selves have created a large portion of 
the labor history of the city. 

Building has always been one of the 
major industries of the community and 
was the background upon which Los 
Angeles rested in the panic of 1920. 
It was what kept Southern California 
from feeling the effects of the depres- 
sion that existed in other portions of 
the country at that time. 

There are two types of building in 
Los Angeles. One is the so-called 
major construction work—that is to 
say, construction of office buildings, 
factories and public buildings. ‘The 
first real success of the building trades 
unions came in the organization of that 
type of work, with the securing of 
agreements with the general contrac- 
tors and sub-contractors. The other 
type is the so-called home building— 
residences and _ small structures— 
which has lent itself to the operation of 
fly-by-night contractors. These fellows 
have caused everyone in the building 
industry great concern and trouble. 

They caused trouble to labor because 
they were always using cheap labor 
wherever they could. They did not 
comply with labor laws, and their em- 
ployment was so unsteady that organi- 
zation among their employes was tre- 
mendously difficult. They caused 
trouble to building material and supply 
houses, because often they did not pay 
their bills; thousands of homes had 
mechanics’ liens filed against them so 
that material houses could collect. 


These operators furnished plenty of 
trouble to sub-contractors because the 
legitimate sub-contractor could not 
compete with them. 

The building trades unions in Los 
Angeles have been devoting a great 
deal of time and attention to this situa- 
tion. By taxing themselves regularly 
and placing a portion of each initiation 
fee in the organizing fund, they have 
created a staff under the direction of 
the Building Trades Council that is 
successfully coping with the small 
home problem. 

In addition to the building trades, 
expansion is being currently experi- 
enced by the metal trades, printing 
trades and others. Since Los Angeles 
is rapidly becoming the largest manu- 
facturing city west of the Mississippi 
River, this expansion is significant. 

The avenues followed by the open 
shoppers in Los Angeles have been 
many. One of them, the use of the 
injunction, is very interesting. It had 
been customary for the judges of the 
state Superior Court to issue ex parte 
injunctions readily upon application by 
an employer, and in an effort to place 
these judges within the reach of the 
people, the labor movement succeeded 
in securing a state constitutional 
amendment which required each judi- 
cial candidate to run for a specified 
office, not in the open field. 

Labor’s plan did not work out so 
well, however, because of the pressure 
that the Bar Association could bring to 
bear upon the candidates. While each 
of the judges now must stand on his 
own record, it is almost impossible to 
get a good candidate, a lawyer of 
standing, to run against them. 

During the last six or seven years 
we have seen a peculiar judicial de- 
velopment. The local Superior Court, 
and especially one judge, Emmett Wil- 
son, undertook to establish a new prin- 
ciple of law—that there might be cer- 
tain justifiable, and therefore legal, 
strikes and boycotts, against which 
a permanent injunction could not be 
secured, and that there were others that 
were not justifiable, and therefore not 
legal, against which injunctions should 
lie. 

On one occasion the court declared 
that a strike of a number of trades 
against a certain furniture store was a 
legitimate strike, and therefore an in- 
junction was denied. Later, when the 
employer came forward and showed 
that he had filled the places of the 
strikers and claimed that his business 
was running normally, the judge de- 
clared the strike no longer existed and 
any activities on the part of the unions 
were illegal. He granted the restrain- 
ing order. However, the strike was 
settled before the injunction was made 
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S PART of the world- 
wide struggle of dic- 
tatorship against democ- 
racy, secret and subversive 
methods of warfare, meth- 
ods which shirk the open 
combat and are directed at 
industry and civilian morale, are being 
used more widely than ever before. 

One of the techniques of conquest 
methodically brought to perfection by 
the Nazis is that of organizing the dis- 
senters, of wholesale importation of 
secret agents and Fifth Columnists to 
spread fear, create confusion and para- 
lyze the defenses of the attacked 
nations. 

Another, and wholly different, 
method of disrupting defense produc- 
tion is that of deliberately planned and 
secretly achieved destruction of indus- 
trial equipment, of transportation facili- 
ties, which today is commonly called 
sabotage. 

Sabotage is a relatively recent term 
derived from the word sabot which in 
French means a wooden shoe. No one 
knows exactly how the word came into 
use. Some trace it to a workman who 
threw a wooden shoe into a machine to 
stall it. 

Whatever the origin, it is accepted 
today that sabotage means deliberate 
destruction of property, temporary dis- 
abling of machinery and similar acts 
specifically designed by enemy agents 
to weaken the military strength of the 
nation. The word covers many things 
and there is no definite agreement as 
to how exactly sabotage can be defined. 

No genuinely patriotic American dis- 
putes, however, that disruptive and de- 
structive acts of enemy agents aimed to 
cripple defense production and to dam- 
age plant and machinery essential to 
defense are acts against which we must 
find safeguards, for on their preven- 
tion depends our unimpaired ability to 
defend America and to defend democ- 
racy. 

Is our government today forearmed 
and equipped to prevent and fight 
sabotage? The answer is emphatically 
—yes! There is on the statute books 
a federal law against wilful destruction 
of war material. This law, known as 
the Sabotage Act, was enacted by Con- 
gress in 1918 and strengthened by 
amendments last November, 
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This law provides severe penalties 
for anyone injuring or destroying any 
defense or war material, premises or 
utilites, or for attempting to do so with 
intent to interfere with or obstruct the 
preparedness of or carrying on of war 
by the United States or any associate 
nation. Similar penalties—a fine of 
$10,000 or imprisonment for thirty 
years or both—apply to any act com- 
mitted with such obstructive intent in 
making in a defective manner any war 
material or any tool, implement, ma- 
chine, or utensil used in making or re- 
pairing war materials. 

The 1940 amendments make the law 
applicable to everything from a rail- 
road tie to a canal and from a ship- 
building dock to a telegraph pole, de- 
fining all power, transportation and 
communication facilities as “national 
defense utilities.” These amendments 
also provide punishment for all ob- 
structions to national defense anél de- 
struction of national defense maéterial. 

This law is properly a federal law 
and its enforcement is properly in the 
hands of federal agencies. The fight 
against sabotage is a job for the fed- 
eral government. And the federal gov- 
ernment is doing that job. Numerous 
surveys of vital industrial plants have 
been made by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and a plant protection 
manual has been put in the hands of 
executives in key industries, outlining 
procedures to be followed in guarding 
against the foreign spy and saboteur. 

During the last World War a num- 
ber of attempts at sabotage were un- 
covered and several of these attempts 
were sticcessful, most spectacular and 
destructive being the explosion of 1,000 
tons of munitions in Jersey City at the 
Black Tom pier in 1916. 

The experience of the World War 
taught us many lessons, but best re- 
membered is the lesson that the most 
reliable guardian of American industry 
is the worker himself and that the most 
effective protection against sabotage is 
cooperation on the part of workers in 
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war industries with the 
federal government 
through their own national 
unions. 

And today the unions of 
the American Federation 
of Labor, whose member- 
ship is employed in key positions in 
national defense activity of every sort, 
have again given the federal govern- 
ment their pledge of unstinted coopera- 
tion and are again helping in many 
ways in the task of assuring the Amer- 
ican people maximum protection 
against interference or obstruction in 
their national defense effort. 

Last December state law enforce- 
ment officers gathered in Washington 
in a meeting known as the Federal- 
State Conference on Law Enforcement 
Problems of National Defense. This 
conference issued a report proposing 
five model draft bills which it recom- 
mended for enactment to state legis- 
latures. 

The major proposal called for a 
sabotage prevention act and the con- 
ference also recommended an explo- 
sives act, an interstate public property 
act, a state guard act and an act pro- 
viding for use of state military forces 
outside the state in fresh pursuit of 
insurrectionists,. saboteurs = or enemy 
forces beyond state borders. 

The model sabotage prevention act 
was not only the conference’s major 
recommendation, but it also proved to 
be an ill-conceived and badly designed 
proposal bearing a grave threat to the 
civil liberties of individuals and to the 
rights of organized labor. 

A number of patriotic organizations 
which were quick to champion the pro- 
posed state sabotage prevention act 
withdrew their support from this meas- 
ure when it was pointed out to them 
how far-reaching are the provisions of 
this bill in making practically any inno- 
cent act a crime in defense situations. 

Here are the main provisions of the 
model sabotage prevention act: 

It makes intentional injury or inter- 
ference with property or defective 
workmanship a crime, punishable by 
ten years in jail, or $10,000 in fines, 
or both, whenever there are grounds 
for belief that such acts will interfere 
with defense preparations. If two or 
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more persons “conspire” to commit 
such acts this constitutes the offense 
and carries the same penalties. 

Anyone entering property of any 
public utility or any defense establish- 
ment without permission commits a 
crime punishable by ten days in jail 
and $50 in fines. 

Whenever state or local authorities 
find it necessary for public safety and 
safety of property, they can, after 
notice and hearing, close to public use 
or restrict use of highways, streets, or 
public or private ways adjoining any 
property of a public utility or plant 
producing or handling defense prod- 
ucts. These and other provisions are 
couched in terminology which is ex- 
tremely broad and vague. 

These are the days of speedup in in- 
dustry production. New plants are 
being opened, new machines installed, 
work has shifted from normal civilian 
production to the making of defense 
products. Maladjustments are many; 
relationships are tense; nerves are 
frayed. 

Under such feverish conditions some 
unavoidable breakage and uninten- 
tional destruction of property is bound 
to occur. Who will decide whether 
such occurrence was deliberate or not? 
The mere fact that it happened puts 
the burden on the worker to prove that 
it was not designed maliciously. 

The model bill does not say, as does 
the federal law, that the act is criminal 
if it is committed “with intent to im- 
pede defense or war.”’ It makes crim- 
inal any “intentional” destruction, im- 
pairment or injury of property. Nor 
does the bill define property, giving any 
anti-labor official or judge the go-signal 
to outlaw any union activity, any strike 
or any picketing in defense industries. 

By making workers liable for any 
incidental damage occurring in a plant 
and subject to the same penalties as 
those applicable to the highest crime, 
the bill would not only place in jeop- 
ardy the civil rights of any defense 
worker, but would also serve to under- 
mine the morale of the entire labor 
force engaged in defense production. 

In all defense industries, apprentices 
are taking jobs of skilled workers and 
hastily trained youngsters are given 
responsibilities previously shouldered 
by seasoned mechanics. The skilled 
labor force as well as the supervisory 
personnel are being rapidly spread out 
and diluted to take care of the grow- 
ing work load. 

Under these conditions defective 
workmanship is inevitable. Untrained 
hands and newly hired personnel can- 
not possibly meet the quality standards 
established by the skill of experienced 
workers. Yet the penalty for defective 
workmanship is ten years in jail or a 
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$10,000 fine, or both. Much defective 
workmanship can easily be the result 
of improper supervision or poor man- 
agement. 

Yet the worker is expected to prove 
to the jury against the word of the 
management that defective produc- 
tion was not his fault or that it was 
not intentional. 

The provision against unlawful entry 
on property seems to be a childish de- 
vice against real saboteurs. No foreign 
spy or saboteur worth his salt would 
be deterred from entering a defense 
plant employing thousands of workers 
by the lack of proper permission. 
Forged passes and disguises are an easy 
trick for a trained saboteur to turn. 

But the power of company police to 
detain or arrest any “outsider” is 
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eagerly sought by the enemies of or- 
ganized labor who are intent to put to 
an end self-organization of workers 
into unions. 

The provision to close or restrict the 
use of highways sets no standard or 
conditions to guide local officials in 
determining when safety of the prop- 
erty or public safety would justify 
their closing of highways. There are 
no limitations, no protections, no ju- 
dicial procedure to prevent a highway 
commissioner from causing a highway 
to be shut down in order to prevent 
picketing or to break a strike. 

The Committee on Defense Bills 
Affecting Workers’ Rights, appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor, made a 
close and careful study of the model 
sabotage prevention bill. This is what 
the committee said: 


The act in peacetime would practi- 
cally prevent any free individual from 





doing any act impeding production for 
defense under pain of the heaviest crim- 
inal penalties. It would seriously cur- 
tail or prohibit the rights of labor to 
strike, to picket peacefully, and to carry 
on any other lawful union activity when 
such acts impeded production for de- 

Sene8s..5.'s. 

A union member, who joins his broth- 
ers in obeying a strike order and peace- 
ably walks out of a plant producing 
airplanes under contract with the United 
States Army, under the provisions of 
Section 2, can be arrested, convicted, 
fined $10,000 and imprisoned for ten 
years. This is so unless the right to 
strike is specifically exempted from and 
protected by the terms of the act. 

The union leader who calls the strike 
in the above case is likewise criminally 
liable either as a conspirator or as a 
principal, unless the terms of the act do 
not specifically exclude striking. 

These examples are equally applicable 
in every varying degree and graduation 
of union activity in serious or merely 
trifling industrial disputes, unless the act 
specifically excludes union activities from 
its scope. 

The authors of the model bill did 
write in a section which, worded in the 
same language as the famous Section 7 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 
makes a high-sounding statement that 
rights of labor shall remain undis- 
turbed under this legislation. As a 
matter of fact this section gives little 
if any real protection to the rights of 
workers. Here is what the Secretary’s 
committee said about this provision of 
the model sabotage bill: 

Section 11 was lifted bodily from the 
National Labor Relations Act, Section 7. 
Section 7 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is meaningless unless read in 
relation to Section 8, which specifies 
unfair labor practices, and to Section 10, 
which directs the National Labor Board 
to prevent such practices and give relief 
to the victimized employe. These rem- 
edies curb the activities of employers. 
The declaration of Section 7 is useful as 
a preamble to the clauses defining these 
remedies, but it has no definite effect 
when placed alone in a criminal statute 
restricting the interference with property 
on the part of the employes. The fact 
that Section 7 has a very limited mean- 
ing in the National Labor Relations Act 
was affirmed by Congress when it subse- 
quently stated in Section 13 that “noth- 
ing in this act shall be deemed or con- 
strued so as to interfere with or impede 
or any way diminish the right to strike.” 
Unfortunately, no such statement is 
made in the recommended model sabo- 
tage prevention act. 

What has been the effect of the pro- 
posed model bill thus far? In eighteen 
states the legislatures are considering 
the model bill or similar legislation re- 
stricting labor rights. P 

In California, while the model bill 
was being considered, another bill was 
introduced making sabotage of first 
degree punishable by death and of sec- 
ond degree by life imprisonment. In 
that state another bill was introduced 
making any agreement, combination or 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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By KATHARINE LENROOT 


Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


—— THE Supreme Court 
recently declared the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 con- 
stitutional it marked the success- 
ful culmination of one 

stage in a quarter-century 
struggle to establish the 
power of the federal gov- 
ernment to set a national 
minimum standard for 

child labor. 

For in this decision the 
court overruled the deci- 
sion in the case of Ham- 
mer versus Dagenhart, in which the 
first federal child labor law, passed by 
Congress in 1916 and based, like the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, on the in- 
terstate commerce clause, had been de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The decision clearly establishes the 
right of Congress to legislate with 
reference to child labor in occupations 
involving interstate commerce. A 
national minimum standard for intra- 
state child labor still waits upon the 
ratification of the pending Child 
Labor Amendment. 

This recent action of the Supreme 
Court makes of current significance 
the stand which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has consistently 
taken in support of the constitutional 
right of Congress fully to safeguard 
the children of the nation from the 
evils of child labor. 

In 1914 the Federation stated: 

“No nation can be greater than the 
masses of its men and women. There 
is no more deadly certain way to 
undermine national power than to 
deny its children rights necessary to 
most complete development of heart, 
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mind and body. Child labor 


denies these opportunities, 


not only to the individuals 
themselves but to their chil- 
dren and their children’s chil- 
dren.” 

Again in 1916, after the first federal 
law was enacted, the Federation said: 

“Due to the most pergistent efforts 
we have finally secured a federal law 
which will protect the children in each 
and all of the states, insofar as such 
protection to the children can be af- 
forded by federal authority.” 

In 1918 the Federation, meeting only 
a few days after the 5-to-4 decision of 
the Supreme Court declaring the fed- 
eral child labor law unconstitutional, 
authorized the preparation and pres- 
entation to Congress of bills “firmly 
establishing for all time the true con- 
cept of our people to the constitutional 
right to fully safeguard the children of 
our nation.” 

Other national organizations and 
individuals joined in this demand, and 
in the following year Congress en- 
acted the child labor tax law, using 
its taxing power to maintain child 
labor restrictions, but this law was de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1922. 

The next step was a proposal for an 
amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion which would not set up child 
labor standards but would merely give 


Congress power to legislate on the 
subject—a proposal developed in re- 
sponse to widespread popular demand 
for the continuance of federal child 
labor regulation. 


A Permanent Conference for the 
Abolition of Child Labor, composed 
of representatives of more than 
twenty national organizations inter- 
ested in child labor, was organized 
under the chairmanship of Samuel 
Gompers, and was active in coordi- 
nating the deliberations of various 
groups and placing the matter before 
Congress. In 1924 the amendment 
was finally passed by both houses and 
submitted to the states. When the 
measure first came before the state 
legislatures, progress in ratification 
was slow. Only four states ratified 
during the next two years, and only 
six states had ratified up to 1933. 

With the depression, however, the 
economic as well as the social unde- 
sirability of allowing children to leave 
school for employment while millions 
of adults were idle became more and 
more obvious. Interest in the amend- 
ment was greatly stimulated,’ and 
twenty-two states have ratified from 
1933 to the present time, making a 
total of twenty-eight states that have 
cast their vote in favor of adding this 
provision to the law of the land. 
Ratification by eight more states is 
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necessary to make it part of the 
Constitution. 

During the years between the ad- 
verse court decision in 1918 and the 
favorable decision in 1941, public 
opinion as to what is meant by child 
labor has changed. The minimum 
age set by the first federal law was 
14, and there were still eleven states 
allowing children to go to work at 
12 or even younger, in at least some 
establishments covered by the federal 
law, and three states with no mini- 
mum age; the basic minimum age set 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
16 years, and there are now thirteen 
states that meet this standard and 
only one that falls below a basic 14- 
year minimum. When the first child 
labor law, with a 14-year minimum 
age standard, was in effect in 1917, 
the American Federation of Labor, in 
the face of war pressure, declared it- 
self to be “unalterably opposed to the 
employment in gainful occupations of 
children under the age of 16 years,” 
thus foreshadowing by twenty years 
the 16-year minimum age standard of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
in effect exclude children under 16 
years of age from employment in 
establishments producing goods for 
shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce, except for certain limited 
employment of children 14 and 15 
years of age at work other than 
manufacturing and mining. 

In addition, minors 16 and 17 years 
of age may not be employed in estab- 
lishments covered by the act in occu- 
pations found and declared by the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau to be 
hazardous or detrimental to their 
health or well-being. 

During the twenty-two years be- 
tween the first federal child labor law 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
many factors have operated to de- 
crease child labor—industrial depres- 
sions with accompanying scarcity of 
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employment, tech- 
nological develop- 
ment, added em- 
phasis on the im- 
portance of school 
attendance in high 
school as well as 
elementary schools, 
advances in state 
legislative stand- 
ards. 

According to the 
federal census of 
1920 the number of 
children between 10 
and 16 years of age 
engaged in gainful 
occupations was 1,060,858, or eight per 
cent of the population of these ages ; in 
1930 this number was 667,118, or five 
per cent of the population of these ages. 
While the latter number is generally 
recognized as an understatement, a real 
decrease in child labor undoubtedly had 
occurred. To what extent this decrease 
has continued between 1930 and 1940 
cannot be exactly measured until the 
1940 census figures are available ; even 
these will not make possible a com- 
plete comparison, for no count has been 
taken in the 1940 census of child work- 
ers under 14 years of age. 

An indication of child labor trends 
in intercensal years is given in the 
records of employment certificates 
issued in most states for children 
going to work. These show for the 
two-year period 1937-1939 a 50 per 
cent drop each year in the number of 
first regular employment certificates 





issued for 14- and 15-year-old boys 
and girls for factory work, and the 
figures for 1940 indicate a further 
decrease. This decrease depicts the 
effect of the basic 16-year minimum 
age for employment set by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and of advances 
in some of the state child labor laws. 

In spite of improved legislation, the 
elimination of child labor in industry 
requires constant vigilance. Inspec- 
tions by the Children’s Bureau under 
the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which affect for 
the most part children in manufac- 
turing and mining, have disclosed the 
use of children under 16 chiefly in 
the canning and packing of fruits and 
vegetables, the canning and packing 
of shrimps and oysters, the shelling 
of pecans and walnuts, and in fewer 
numbers in other employments, such 
as the manufacture 
of wearing apparel, 
shoes, crates and 
boxes, and the pick- 
ing and preparing of 
poultry for market. 

Many children 
have also been found 
engaged in industrial 
home work for fac- 
tories manufacturing 
artificial flowers, 
shadepulls, bobby 
pins, snaps, paper 
boxes and other nov- 
elties. Children even 
younger than 14, 
many 12 and 13 
years of age and 
some even as young 
as five, six or seven 
years, have been 
found employed. 

Insofar as these 
types of employment 
of children under 16 are found in es- 
tablishments producing goods for inter- 
state commerce, that is, insofar as they 
are contrary to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, their progressive elimination 
may be hoped for as a result of the 
program of education and inspection 
planned by the Children’s Bureau, sup- 
plemented by criminal or civil prosecu- 
tion in the case of willful violations. 

However, it is important to realize 
that fully effective enforcement of the 
federal act can be brought about only 
through adequate appropriations for 
their administration. 

There are also many other types 
of employment in which children en- 
gage which are entirely intrastate in 
character and which are still legal for 
children younger than 16 years under 
most state laws. 

For some of these jobs children 
leave school entirely; others work at 
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them before or after school hours or 
during vacation. Such children are 
found in various types of primarily 
intrastate employment, in _ retail 
stores, small bakeries, garages, repair 
shops, restaurants, offices, bowling 
alleys, and in domestic service for 
private families. 

Their work is largely in routine 
jobs—as errand boys for stores, in 
bicycle delivery work, as helpers in 
stores and markets, as caddies, wait- 
ers and waitresses, in general laboring 
work, as truck drivers’ helpers, and as 
nursemaids and mothers’ helpers. 

Most of these employments are 
more or less restricted by state law, 
but are often less strictly regulated 
than factory employment. 

Children who leave school for work 
before they are 16 pay a heavy price 
in loss of opportunity for education 
and normal development and in physi- 
cal strain and exposure to industrial 
hazards. 

In a study of young workers and 
their jobs made by the Children’s Bu- 
reau prior to the enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it was found 
that nearly two-thirds of the group 
under 16 that was studied had failed 
to complete the eighth grade. 

Many had left school at so early an 
age that no vocational training had 
been open to them; many even of those 
able to begin a course of training left 
before it was completed. 

The jobs that took the place of 
school for these boys and girls not yet 
16 offered little opportunity for train- 
ing for more desirable work. About 
a fourth worked more than 60 hours 
a week, and nearly two-thirds worked 
more than 40 hours; their median 
cash earnings were only a little more 
than $4 a week, and nearly 20 per 
cent earned less than $2 a week. 

Other very important fields of child 
employment escape to a large extent 
the coverage of either state or federal 
child labor laws. These include agri- 
culture and street trades. The em- 
ployment of children in industrialized 
agriculture, as on truck farms, in 
cotton fields, or in gathering straw- 
berries and other fruits and vege- 
tables, constitutes a serious child 
labor problem. The child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act apply to children in agricultural 
pursuits only when they are legally 
required to attend school. 

Because most agricultural work 
occurs during the Spring and Summer 
months, and school terms in rural dis- 
tricts are often short, it follows that 
the bulk of agricultural labor—all 
that performed before and after 
school or in vacation—is outside the 
coverage of these provisions. 

Work in industrialized agriculture 
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which keeps children out of school 
contrary to state law is illegal under 
the federal act if the products are 
shipped in interstate commerce. Only 
a beginning, however, has been pos- 
sible in this pioneer field, and the 
Bureau will be able to effectuate the 
objectives even of this limited cover- 
age of agricultural child labor only if 
provided with greatly increased re- 
sources for this work. 

In these “factories in the field” 
children work under conditions en- 
tirely different from the healthful 
outdoor life of many farm boys and 
girls a generation ago. In recent 
years, in areas where industrialized 
agriculture has greatly increased, 
there undoubtedly has been a large 
increase in the employment of chil- 
dren as members of family groups 
engaged in hand work on farm and 
orchard crops. 

The serious problems arising from 
this type of unprotected employment 
have been accentuated by the increas- 
ing amount of migration from one 
agricultural area to another by im- 
poverished and homeless groups in 
search of work. Children suffer most 
and longest from the hazards of a 
migrant life. Young children work 
from dawn to dark in the fields with 
their parents. Many are deprived of 


education and are subject also to most 
unfavorable living and working con- 





ditions. Wages for whole families 
will hardly maintain them even dur- 
ing the farming season. 

Child labor widely recognized as 
socially wasteful includes not only 
general employment of children under 
16 but also employment of older boys 
and girls in occupations that expose 
them to industrial risks. The special 
susceptibility of adolescents to indus- 
trial accident and disease has often 
been emphasized in child labor 
studies. 

Such physical and psychological 
characteristics of youth as lack of ma- 
ture judgment, immature physical de- 
velopment and lack of muscular co- 
ordination make certain jobs unsafe 
for young persons. 

State child labor legislation, even 
when supplemented by the ¢hild labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, is still inadequate to protect 
young workers, particularly those 16 
and 17 years of age, from industrial 
hazards. 

\A duty of protecting minors 16 and 


‘UAiyears of age from hazardous em- 


ployment is placed upon the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau through its authority 
to determine what occupations are 
particularly hazardous or detrimental 
to the health or well-being of minors 
of these ages in industries subject to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
After such a determination has been 


National Child Labor Committee 


Fourteen-year-old girl running an eyelet machine in a hat factory 
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made and an order issued, an 18-year 
minimum age is in effect for work in 
the occupations covered by the order. 

Legislative standards, whether state 
or federal, are of no value—indeed 
are worse than none at all—if they 
are not enforced. 

The need for improved administra- 
tion affects all phases of child labor. 

State laws often fail to set up a 
framework for good administrative pro- 
cedures and still more often fail to 
provide sufficient funds for putting 
them into operation. 

Strengthening of the legal pro- 
visions requiring employment certifi- 
cates for children going to work, 
especially those relating to the re- 
quirement of reliable evidence of age 
and the provision of state supervision 
of issuance of certificates by local of- 
ficials, is urgently needed, as well as 


improved facilities for inspection of 
places of employment. 

The 1940 White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, evaluat- 
ing our goals for American children, 
keyed its report to the slogan: “Our 
Concern, Every Child.” 

To insure for every child freedom 
from those burdens of premature em- 
ployment that will retard his full physi- 
cal, mental and social growth, and for 
every young worker protection from 
conditions of empleyment detrimental 
to his welfare, is a goal still to be 
achieved. But much has already been 
done. 

Through national and state legis- 
lation and cooperation a foundation 
has been laid for a more effective at- 
tack on child labor problems through- 
out the country than has ever before 
been possible. 


But the end cannot be reached with- 
out the support and efforts of all or- 
ganizations and individuals in every 
state. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has played an important part in this 
whole movement, and its active sup- 
port in the protection of the nation’s 
children will be needed in the future 
for the maintenance and development 
of state and federal standards. 

To achieve this requires stimulation 
of legislation to extend needed protec- 
tion to child workers not now covered 
by state or federal law. 

It requires more adequate appropria- 
tions and better machinery for the en- 
forcement of existing state and federal 
standards than are now available and 
it calls for progress toward the final 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 


John M. Gillespie Is Teamsters’ New Secretary 


EWLY ELEVATED to the im- 

portant position of secretary- 
treasurer of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America— 
whose membership is larger than that 
of any other international union in the 
American Federation of Labor—is 
John M. Gillespie. 

In the service of his international 
organization for thirty-three years, Mr. 
Gillespie was chosen recently by Presi- 
dent Daniel J. Tobin and the General 
Executive Board of the Teamsters to 
succeed the late Thomas L. Hughes. 
Mr. Hughes died suddenly February 
19 after serving as secretary-treasurer 
since 1905. 

With the passing of Mr. Hughes, 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters was 
confronted with the task of finding a 
man of comparable abilities to pick up 
the reins. At John M. Gillespie all 
fingers pointed as the logical choice, 
for his high qualifications had long 
been known not only throughout his 
own international union but also in 
many quarters beyond the far-flung 
boundaries of the teamsters’ organi- 
zation. _ 

A man of strong character, great 
ability and engaging personality, Mr. 
Gillespie has exerted himself most ef- 
fectively for the betterment of the 
membership of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters and for the gen- 
eral advancement of all wage-earners. 

To President Tobin, whose assistant 
he was from 1925 until his recent pro- 
motion, Mr. Gillespie has given loyal 
and efficient service. Called upon to 
handle a multitude of chores, big and 
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little, Mr. Gillespie never fell down, 
and Mr. Tobin has never made a secret 
of the fact that he was exceedingly 
pleased with the quality of Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s performance as his assistant 
at international headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Gillespie was president of Local 
25, Truck Drivers, of Boston for a 
number of years. He was also presi- 
dent of the Teamsters Joint Council of 
that district. It was from Boston that 


Mr. Gillespie went sixteen years ago 
when summoned to the international 
office. 

The new secretary-treasurer of the 


JOHN M. GILLESPIE 
Promoted by Teamsters Union 





Brotherhood of Teamsters started in 
the service of the international in 1908 
as a general organizer. He had charge 
of the New England district. From 
time to time the international union 
sent him to various other parts of the 
country to look after the organization’s 
interests. 

At American Federation of Labor 
conventions Mr. Gillespie’s has been a 
familiar face for many years. He has 
been a delegate continuously to the 
annual conclaves of the A. F. of L. 
from the one held in Rochester, N. Y., 
back in 1912 to the one in New Or- 
leans only last November. And for 
many years before going to general 
headquarters in 1925 Mr. Gillespie was 
in regular attendance at the conven- 
tions of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The hundreds of thousands of wage- 
earners represented by the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters can count them- 
selves truly fortunate that so well- 
equipped a man as John M. Gillespie 
was available to move into the No. 2 
position in their great organization 
when Mr. Hughes was taken from 
them. 

With the rounded experience that 
Mr. Gillespie has had and with his abil- 
ity, sincerity and capacity for hard 
work, there is no possibility that any 
of the problems of his new office, no 
matter how difficult, will prove too 
much for him. 

To Mr. Gillespie we say, for the 
entire labor movement : 

“Heartiest congratulations and very 
best wishes for success in your new 
job.” 
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WENTY YEARS ago this month 

a venture was launched that was 
destined to become one of the most 
significant of recent developments in 
the field of education—the Workers 
Education Bureau of America. 

The handful of pioneers who sum- 
moned a convention of all those inter- 
ested in workers’ education in April, 
1921, little suspected what would be 
the response to their call. Several hun- 
dred persons from all parts of the 
country turned up. They were repre- 
sentatives of what was at that time a 
new movement. Workers’ education 
had been known in Europe for many 
years, but in this country the idea was 
only a few years old. Scattered ex- 
periments were going on in various 
parts of the country, but there was no 
coordination among them, no feeling 
of working together toward a common 
goal. 

Some 150 persons—teachers, trade 
unionists and students of workers’ 
problems—came to that first conven- 
tion which met in the auditorium of 
the New School of Social Research on 
West Twenty-third Street in New York 
City. Over and over the thirty-eight 
different speakers who addressed the 
meeting told of the obstacles to getting 
a program under way—the suspicion 
and indifference they encountered, the 
long hours of work, and little or no 
pay. Nevertheless, each had definite 
progress to report. Going enterprises 
in New York City, Rochester, Boston, 
Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Cleveland were 
deseribed. 

James H. Maurer, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of La- 
bor, was one of the speakers. He was 
to become the first president of the 
Workers Education Bureau, which he 
served faithfully until his retirement in 
1929. Another speaker was Frank P. 
Fenton, now the efficient director of or- 
ganization of the American Federation 
of Labor. who appeared on the pro- 
gram as a “student in the Boston Trade 
Union College.” 

With almost a prophetic note Mr. 
Fenton said at that time: 

“We who are in the labor movement 
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must be big and broad enough to real- 
ize that within our ranks lies a vast 
amount of ignorance. This ignorance 
amongst ourselves must be fought be- 
fore we can successfully combat the 
active ignorance of unscrupulous em- 
ployers. For ignorance is a disease that 
is death and darkness to the mind. 
Education is a timely stimulant that 
will effect a cure. Our future is a great 
adventure, an adventure that we must 
prepare ourselves for. That does not 
simply mean to learn the ideals of to- 
day; we must train ourselves to make 
the ideals of tomorrow.” 

Much of the credit for this first 
meeting must go to Fannia M. Cohn, 
secretary of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, whose depart- 
ment, established in 1917, had done 
outstanding work; to Abraham Ep- 
stein, educational director of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor; to J. M. 
Budish and a few others who had 
pioneered in this field. 

The leaders of the I. L. G. W. U. 
were not satisfied with what they had 
done in their own union; they wanted 
to act as educational missionaries in 





fears of. 
ORKERS’ EDUCATION 


By SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Director, Workers Education 
Bureau of America 


the general labor movement. Others 
felt something of this same urge for 
cooperative action. 

This year 1921, then, saw the real 
emergence of workers’ education. In 
that one year four significant develop- 
ments took place. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor began a painstaking 
analysis of textbooks that were being 
widely used in social science courses 
in the public schools. It found that 
many subjects of interest to labor were 
being omitted, and that labor’s side of 
controversial issues was not always be- 
ing presented. This study showed the 
need for a new kind of education that 
would make up for this deficiency on 
the part of the public schools and uni- 
versities. 

The Workers Education Bureau was 
established in April of that year. In 
June the first Summer school for 
women workers in industry was 
launched on the campus of Bryn Mawr 
College. And finally, in October, a la- 








Workers Education Bureau now concentrates on program of institutes 
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bor college was established at Brook- 
wood, in New York. 

The Bureau was created as a national 
clearing house of information and 
guidance. It was not to conduct classes 
itself, but was to undertake research 
and publications, to study and publicize 
the aims and methods of education, to 
help new enterprises get under way 
and to act in an advisory capacity gen- 
erally. 

Those who attended that first con- 
yention represented not only a great 
variety of enterprises but also a great 
variety of approaches to workers’ edu- 
cation. The workers’ education move- 
ment, like the youth movement, is one 
that has meant different things to dif- 
ferent people. Some wanted to use it 
to help labor, some to reform labor, 
some to build a new Utopia. Many 
who were outside the labor movement 
hoped to use it to sell labor their favor- 
ite theories. 

The new Workers Education Bureau 
for a time tried to hold these divergent 
groups together, but the feeling spread 
that if workers’ education were to be- 
come of service to labor, it must be 
closely integrated with the movement 
of labor. As Arthur Gleason wrote at 
the time: “Workers’ education can no 
more be outside of the labor movement 
than the trade union itself.” 

So in 1923 the Bureau met with rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and entered into a co- 
operative relationship by which the 
Federation was to be represented of- 
ficially on the Executive Committee of 
the Bureau. Ever since then the two 
groups representing labor and educa- 
tion have worked very closely together. 

In the twenty years that have fol- 
lowed, the Bureau, which has continued 
as an independent agency, has served 
the labor movement in a great variety 
of ways. 

From the outset considerable em- 
phasis was laid on the publication of 
books and pamphlets, on topics ranging 
from agriculture to the World Court. 
Outstanding among them is the Work- 
ers’ Bookshelf, a series of paper-bound 
volumes on current problems. Out- 
lines have been prepared for the use 
of workers’ study groups, and pam- 
phlets have been written expressly for 
workers, in plain language and on 
problems that directly concern their 
daily lives. In all nearly one hundred 
titles have been published. 

The “best sellers” on the Bureau’s 
list have been Mary Beard’s “A Short 
History of the American Labor Move- 
ment,” “Child Labor” by William 
Green, and Paul Blanshard’s “How to 
Run a Union Meeting.” 

t present the Bureau is issuing a 
series of pamphlets, known as the Lay- 
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men’s Labor Library, giving the his- 
tory of different national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

In addition, the Bureau sends out a 
monthly news-letter and other regular 
releases to affiliated bodies and to the 
labor press. 

The first conferences to be held on 
teaching methods in workers’ educa- 
tion were called by the Bureau in 1922 
and 1923. 

A research department was estab- 
lished in 1926 under the direction of 


THOMAS E. BURKE 
The Bureau’s president 


Eduard C. Lindeman. Studies were 
made, under his direction, of methods 
and materials in workers’ education. 
One of these, entitled “What Do 
Workers Study?” was the first inves- 
tigation ever made of the contents of 
workers’ education. Subsequently the 
Bureau has been prepared to under- 
take any research project a union re- 
quests. Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll of the 
United States Department of Labor is 
research consultant of the Bureau. 

During the Twenties an important 
role of the Bureau’s was to serve as a 
link between the workers’ education 
centers in Europe and those in the 
United States. It facilitated the ex- 
change of teachers and students be- 
tween the two continents. The direc- 
tor was a delegate to the first interna- 
tional conference on workers’ educa- 
tion in Belgium in 1922 and to the first 
world conference on adult education 
in England in 1929. While abroad he 
delivered addresses at many educa- 
tional centers throughout Europe. 

The director has also traveled exten- 
sively in this country, speaking to many 


types of gatherings in addition to labor 
groups. In this way the Bureau has 
done valuable public relations work in 
interpreting labor to the public. 

In recent years the Bureau has con- 
centrated more and more on its pro- 
gram of institutes. The pioneer ven- 
ture in this field, the Rutgers Labor 
Institute, marked its tenth anniversary 
last June. In the past few years the 
idea has spread to other parts of the 
country, and week-end institutes have 
been held on the campuses of several 


. State universities. The typical plan is 


for the university, the Bureau and the 
State Federation of Labor to run the 
program jointly. The topics have var- 
ied with the times; for example, in 
1933 and 1934 there were series of in- 
stitutes on the NRA; in 1936, on the 
Wagner Act. This year a series is 
being held on the subject of national 
defense. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to this phase of the Bu- 
reau’s program at the 1939 convention: 

“The labor institute, which was de- 
vised and carried forward under the 
general direction of the Bureau, has 
become today one of the most useful 
and successful activities of this agency. 
The purpose of these institutes has 
been frequently stated: they are short, 
intensive training courses for leaders or 
members of labor for the consideration 
of such subjects as are of special in- 
terest to them. The institute has pro- 
vided, moreover, a unique opportunity 
for labor to draw upon the resources of 
our universities to aid labor in under- 
standing current problems.” 

The other achievements of the Bu- 
reau are too numerous to more than 
suggest here. It has participated in 
five series of radio broadcasts of spe- 
cial interest to working men, on such 
topics as “American Labor and the 
Nation,” “Labor Speaks for Itself” 
and “Americans at Work.” It main- 
tains a free registration service for both 
teachers and workers’ groups. It has 
undertaken to supply its members with 
any book in print. It has helped or- 
ganize numerous workers classes, no- 
tably in New York City, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Ohio. The range of its 
activities, supported by field represent- 
atives, covers every section of the 
country. 

Though its program was restricted 
by the depression, the Bureau’ has 
maintained a continuous existence. 
Since 1933 the need for workers’ edu- 
cation has greatly increased with the 
flow of thousands of inexperienced 
members into the labor movement, the 
enactment of complex labor laws and 
the developing world crisis. So far as 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 


ST THREE decades ago a young 

man named Edward Flore was first 
elected to the presidency of an interna- 
tional union. In that year of 1911 
an intrepid airman made transcon- 
tinental flight No. 1, leaving New 
York on September 17 and arriving 
in Pasadena on November 4. In this 
year of 1941 giant passenger planes 
bullet from one coast to the other be- 
tween sunup and sundown. Just as 
flying has advanced astonishingly in 
these thirty years, so has the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes International 
Alliance and Bartenders International 
League advanced in the same period, 
through all of which the man at its 
helm has been the aforementioned 
Edward Flore. 

In 1911 this international union, 
meeting in convention at Faneuil Hall 
in Boston, could report a total mem- 
bership of only 43,000. This year 
there will be another convention. It 
is scheduled to be held in Cincinnati 
beginning April 21. And at this con- 
vention the delegates will be informed 
by the international’s officers that the 
union’s membership is marching on 
rapidly toward the 300,000 mark! 

Such an expansion is in itself phe- 
nomenal, of course. But, under the 
direction of its great president, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employee Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders In- 
ternational League has done much 
more than merely add members to its 
rolls. Under Mr. Flore this union 
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For him a thirtieth anniversary ... for his union a fiftieth 


has performed miracles in improving 
the status of cooks, waiters and wait- 
resses, bartenders and all the other 
wage-earners whom it represents. 

Of the many national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, only a very 
few have advanced the well-being of 
their members to the extent that Mr. 
Flore’s organization has since 1911. 

The forthcoming general convention 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
International Alliance and Bartenders 
International League will be note- 
worthy not only because it will mark 
the thirtieth anniversary of Mr. 
Flore’s presidency, important as that 
event unquestionably is. In addition, 
the union itself in this year 1941 is a 
half-century old. 

There are more venerable organiza- 


tions in the A. F. of L. but, for all 
that, the world must sit up and take 
notice when a labor union comes to 
its fiftieth milestone. Especially when 
it has been so definitely on the up- 
grade for the last few years as this 
union and when it is also so sure a 
bet to continue moving with celerity 
in the same direction. 

Just when organization first ap- 
peared among culinary workers and 
beverage dispensers in this country 
is uncertain, the union’s scribes say, 
but it is well established that as early 
as the Sixties there were societies of 
cooks and waiters in most of the 
major cities. 

Microscopic wages, extremely long 
hours and health-cracking general 
working conditions all pointed the way 
to organization as the only possible 
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remedy, and in 1887 a representative 
of Waiters Union No. 1, New York 
City, presented a letter to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention 
requesting aid in the formation of “a 
national trade union.” 

During that period the Federation 
was chartering directly affiliated locals 
of waiters, cooks and bartenders in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, St. Paul, Denver and a number 
of other cities. 

Following the Detroit convention of 
the A. F. of L. in 1890, conferences of 
representatives of various locals were 
held. One of these meetings took place 
on April 23, 1891. At this meeting 
a provisional constitution was agreed 
upon. This document, together with 
an application for a certificate of af- 
filiation, was submitted to President 
Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L. 
at his office, which was then still in 
New York City. This application, in 
the name of the Waiters and Bartend- 
ers National Union, was approved by 
Mr. Gompers on April 24, 1891. 

The new-born union had a fairly 
difficult time of it at first. But it 
showed rather promptly that, despite 
a few ups and many downs, it in- 
tended to “stick around.” The urgent 
need for a strong organization in this 
field no one could ever disprove, for 
few workers anywhere in modern times 
have been so sweated, so badly treated 
and disgracefully remunerated, as the 
poor devils who toiled in the culinary 
trades half a century ago. 

When the organization was only a 
few years old it called upon the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for approval 
of a change to its present name. The 
authorization was granted. This was 
in 1898. 

By 1901, when the international con- 
vened at St. Louis, a total of 180 local 
unions was reported in affiliation. 
Their combined membership was re- 
corded as 9,500. By this time the 
union was being conducted efficiently 
and harmoniously, where earlier there 
had been a good deal of internal strife. 
The convention elected Joseph R. 
Michaels as president. 

Four years later—when Theodore 
Roosevelt was at the halfway point 
in his tenure of office at Washing- 
ton—the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders International League could 
boast 561 locals and a total member- 
ship of 39,000. It was at this conven- 
tion that the young fellow named Ed 
Flore was selected to fill a vice- 
presidency. 

As already stated, the position of 
chief executive of the international 
first fell to Mr. Flore in 1911. And 
at each convention since then he has 
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been reelected. One need not be a 
Sherlock Holmes to figure out that 
when a man is repeatedly chosen for 
three decades to head a great asso- 
ciation of workers, he must have plenty 
on the ball in the way of ability, char- 
acter and personality. 

Ed Flore is a charter member of 
Local 175, Bartenders, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., where he was born. His mem- 
bership dates from March, 1899. At 
first he served as recording secretary. 
Then he was elected to the office of 
treasurer. And at the insistence of the 
local’s membership, he has filled this 
post right down the years. 

Even in those distant days Ed Flore 
plainly displayed the qualities of ag- 
gressive, intelligent trade union leader- 
ship. As a result, when Fred Seames, 
also of Buffalo, retired as international 
vice-president, Mr. Flore was univer- 
sally regarded as the natural choice to 
step into the vacated office. 

Two years later—this brings us to 
1907, when the country was experienc- 
ing an economic panic—Mr. Flore was 
reelected to the international vice- 
presidency. While he was serving as 
an international vice-president the 
leaders and the rank-and-file had an 
opportunity to study the attributes of 
this young man from Buffalo, and 
they were deeply impressed. 

They were impressed by his shining 


ability, by his common sense, by his 
burning devotion to the trade union 
cause in general and that of the or- 
ganization in which he held a card in 
particular. 

When 1909 rolled around Mr. 
Flore declined renomination for a vice- 
presidency, but when two more years 
had passed he was nominated and 
elected to the union’s highest office— 
the office he holds to this day. 

Under Mr. Flore’s skillful leader- 
ship and direction the union has been 
transformed from a small organization 
with limited influence to one of the 
largest associations of wage-earners in 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. and one 
that is held in respect by all. 

Mr. Flore has always ardently ad- 
vocated vigorous organizing activity. 
Even when the tide has run against 
union expansion, he has kept plugging, 
refusing to be discouraged. His field 
organizers seem to have caught from 
him the determination to move for- 
ward, carrying the torch of labor high, 
no matter what the obstacles. With 
a good man as their general, these 
field organizers have produced aston- 
ishing results in the last few years. 

Ed Flore has never deviated in his 
loyalty to the American Federation of 
Labor. At the conventions of the Fed- 
eration his has been a most construc- 
tive voice. He has shown a profound 
interest in all problems confronting 
the Federation. As the head of his 
organization’s delegation to A. F. of L. 
conventions he has never failed to make 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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By B. M. JEWELL 


President, Railway Employes’ 
Department, A. F. of L. 


‘oe RAILROAD labor organiza- 
tions of this country affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor occupy the front-line trenches 
in the ranks of organized labor. 
Strong supporters of the policies and 
ideals of the American Federation of 
Labor, they have worked continu- 
ously and with outstanding success 
for the improvement of working 
standards throughout the railroad in- 
dustry. Their influence has also been 
felt in the improvement of conditions 
affecting workers generally, particu- 
larly in the field of legislation. 

Today the principal reform for 
which they are striving is the exten- 
sion of vacations with pay to all rail- 
way employes. At the present time 
paid vacations are still restricted to 
the executive and supervisory forces 
and in some instances to clerical 
workers. The railroad industry, 
which profits most from a general 
vacation policy in industry through 
increased passenger traffic, has per- 
hapg.-been the most backward in 
gramtmg vacations with pay to its 
own employes. 

The dispute concerning paid vaca- 
tions has been referred to the men by 
strike ballot, following the refusal of 
management to confer nationally on 
this matter. Fourteen railroad labor 
organizations representing the so- 
called non-operating employes are 
participating in this movement and 
approximately 700,000 railroad work- 
ers will be affected by the outcome. 
Since President Roosevelt has asked 
the railroad managements to grant a 
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national parley to the representatives 
of the railway employes, it is hoped 
that a strike will be averted and an 
agreement reached. 

Taking an active part in working 
for a satisfactory settlement of this 
controversy is the Railway Employes’ 
Department, a federation of seven 
international unions. Our affiliated 
organizations include the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America ; the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers; the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers. 

The combined membership of these 
organizations totals more than 550,- 
000 workers. These men, who for the 
most part are skilled mechanics, are 
employed principally in the mechani- 
cal and maintenance departments of 
the railroad industry, although a 
considerable number are also em- 
ployed in numerous other industries. 
This particular group of employes is 
playing a very important part in the 
national defense program. 

Our affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor dates back to our 
organization as a regular department 
in 1908. Beginning as an organiza- 
tion whose chief functions were legis- 
lative and educational, the Railway 
Employes’ Department was later re- 


organized to permit broader activities 
on behalf of the membership of its 
affiliated organizations. 

Since that time our Department, 
which was the direct result of a wide- 
spread desire for closer affiliation 
among railroad men, has actively par- 
ticipated in the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to increase 
wages, better working conditions and 
improve the social and economical 
standards of the workers. 

The plan of organization which 
was adopted and is followed by the 
Railway Employes’ Department is 
such as to provide for cooperative 
action among the various craft or- 
ganizations while preserving craft 
autonomy, which is so essential to 
the successful functioning of an or- 
ganization where skilled men of 
various crafts are involved. 

Previous attempts to organize all 
of these employes into one big union 
by the Knights of Labor, the Ameri- 
can Railway Union and the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Employes 
were failures because craft autonomy 
was not recognized. The best proof 
of this is the fact that the Railway 
Employes’ Department has _ func- 
tioned successfully for more than 
three decades. 

The Executive Council of our 
Department is composed of the presi- 
dents of the seven affiliated organi- 
zations. Each of these organizations 
maintains local lodges and a district 
or system-wide organization on each 
railroad. The local and district or- 
ganizations are also organized along 
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federated lines—that is, the local 
lodges of each craft in a particular 
locality are organized into local fed- 
erations and the district organizations 
of each craft are organized into sys- 
tem federations, which are in turn 
under the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Employes’ Department. 

This enables each craft to carry on 
the functions which are peculiar to 
that craft, but where the interests of 
two or more crafts are involved, it 
also facilitates cooperative action. 
The policies of the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department are decided and 
its officers are elected at quadrennial 
conventions. 

The organizations affiliated with 
the Railway Employes’ Department 
are also members of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, which 
is a voluntary organization composed 
of the chief executives of the twenty 
standard railroad labor organizations. 
This association, through which the 
various organizations cooperate where 
their mutual interests are involved, 
has greatly facilitated the handling of 
numerous important matters on an 
industry-wide basis, and has been 
particularly effective in the handling 
of legislation. Here, too, the idea of 
promoting cooperation between vari- 
ous autonomous organizations is car- 
ried out. 

Fundamentally, the first job of any 
labor organization is to organize the 
unorganized and secure agreements 
covering wages and working condi- 
tions. To accomplish this purpose 
the affiliated organizations have a 
large force of organizers in the field 
under the direct supervision of the 
Railway Employes’ Department. 

As the result of a vigorous organiz- 
ing campaign which has been carried 
on for the past several years, the 
Railway Employes’ Department has 
been successful in establishing repre- 
sentation and securing agreements 
with a few exceptions on substan- 
tially all of the railroads in the 
United States. 

More important, however, is the 
fact that many of the agreements al- 
ready in force have been greatly 
improved. With the campaign to se- 
cure representation on the railroads 
now practically complete, the efforts 
of the Department have been directed 
toward raising substandard wage 
rates where they exist for certain 
classes of employes and eliminating 
undesirable rules. 

It should be observed that as a re- 
sult of many years of company union 
domination the wages and working 
conditions that were found on many 
railroads when representation was 
established by the Department were 
generally poor and in some cases de- 
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plorable. Due to satisfactory nego- 
tiations, the conditions on these roads 
have been greatly improved. 
Although the conclusion of nego- 
tiations on all railroads where such 
conditions exist will take some time, 
the efforts will be continued until the 
objective of substantially uniform 
wage rates and fair working condi- 
tions has been established for em- 
ployes on all railroads represented by 
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the Department and its affiliated 
organizations. 

The apprenticeship program and 
the improved conditions already es- 
tablished in the railroad industry 
after years of effort need not be 
broken down because of the national 
defense program. Even though, as 
a result of increased traffic due to 
better business conditions, the de- 
mand for workers is increasing, the 
supply of skilled workmen in our 
industry is sufficient to meet any 
foreseeable demands. 

While the employment situation in 
the railroad industry is improving, 
progress has also been made in se- 
curing higher wages for railroad 
employes. 

As far back as 1912 we set forth 
as one of our objectives the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage scale for all 
employes in all branches of railway 
service. On March 1, 1941, such a 
scale went into effect. 

In accordance with the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, an 
industry committee was established 
for the railroad industry in 1939 to 
investigate and recommend to the 
Wage and Hour Administrator the 
highest minimum rate above 30 cents 


and up to 40 cents which should be 
established. 

After an extensive investigation, 
the committee recommended the es- 
tablishment of the minimum wage of 
36 cents an hour for employes of 
trunk lines and 33 cents an hour for 
those working on the short lines. 

Administrator Fleming accepted 
the recommendation and wage in- 
creases totaling more than $7,000,000 
went into effect. Approximately 70,- 
000 railway employes are benefiting 
from this wage increase, which is the 
third largest to be ordered under the 
Wage and Hour Law. 

Over a period of years the level of 
railroad wages has been increased. 
It should be emphasized, however, 
that, contrary to a popular impres- 
sion, railroad wages are not too high. 
As a matter of fact, the wages paid 
to railroad employes are generally 
lower than those paid in other indus- 
tries for comparable service. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of the Depart- 
ment to exert every effort to secure 
for the employes represented wage 
rates that will compensate them more 
adequately for their skill, responsi- 
bility and efficiency. 

In addition to promoting the im- 
mediate interests of the membership 
in the form of improved wages and 
working conditions, our affiliated or- 
ganizations, in cooperation with the 
other standard railroad labor organi- 
zations through the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, have pio- 
neered in a number of broader re- 
forms, some of which were the 
forerunners of legislation which was 
subsequently adopted generally to 
cover employes in all industries. 

Limitation of space will permit 
only a very brief discussion of a few 
of the more important activities in 
which these organizations have par- 
ticipated to improve the conditions of 
railroad labor. 

One of the first matters to which 
the railroad labor organizations were 
required to give their attention was 
the establishment of adequate ma- 
chinery for the settlement of disputes. 
The means by which railroad labor’s 
right to organize could be assured 
was also an important part of this 
program. 

The futility of industrial warfare 
as a means of settling their differences 
was early recognized by both the em- 
ployes and the railroad managements. 
This recognition gave rise over a 
period of years to the enactment of 
a number of laws designed to facili- 
tate the settlement of disputes. Among 
these were the Act of 1888, the Erd- 
man Act of 1898, the Newland Act of 
1913 and Title III of the Transporta- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Labor’s Obligation 


R,NACTMENT of the Lend-Lease Law 
defines a new era in the development of 
our nation. We are in the midst of a world 
struggle. Our nation has taken a responsible 
position with regard to that struggle. The 
key issue is personal freedom—the goal which 
has inspired organized labor throughout the 
ages. 
We shall be vitally affected by the out- 
come of this struggle, which cannot be de- 
cided in favor of freedom without our help. 


In the name of the American Federation of 
Labor, I solemnly remind all national and 
international unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, their affiliated 
unions and all unions directly affiliated to the 
Federation that our service and cooperation 
will have a determining influence both in the 
Battle of Britain and in the planning and 
development of New World defense and those 
continental institutions through which the 
spirit and life of good neighbor can be per- 
manently realized. 

Under legislation guaranteeing the right to 
union membership, we have made substantial 
progress in extending union organization. By 
responsible leadership and union cooperation 
for the effectuation of national defense we 
have opportunity to demonstrate the construc- 
tive nature of our movement and the respon- 
sible self-discipline which democratic insti- 
tutions develop. 

While we must insist upon fundamental 
principles, when collective bargaining breaks 
down we should submit issues to mediation 
and arbitration, doing everything within our 
power to avoid strikes. 

The future of our nation, our democratic 
institutions and the very existence of a free 
labor movement are at stake. The American 
labor movement will as always give unre- 
served service to the cause of freedom. 
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Two Menaces 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor 

declares that the gravest dangers which 
menace defense production are these: Tol- 
erance of Communist party members in posi- 
tions of influence and minority strikes as a 
method for building up technical control to 
extend nominal organization. 


Communist leadership in local or national 
jurisdictions has been responsible for strikes 
that are nothing less than sabotage to our 
plans for national defense and has been re- 
sponsible also for policies and advice that are 
nothing less than seditious. ‘Tolerance for 
differences of opinion on religion or other 
fundamental issues is one thing, but toler- 
ance for revolutionaries pledged to disregard 
all ethical standards to gain their objectives 
and undermine democratic institutions is the 
essence of stupidity and disloyalty to our 
nation. 

The American Federation of Labor is fol- 
lowing through the policy of expelling Com- 
munists wherever known. We do not tolerate 
them or permit them to hold office. 


We steadfastly charge that when a respon- 
sible union official countenances Communists 
in representative capacity or sanctions Com- 
munist policies or practices, he is false to the 
American trade union movement and un- 
worthy of the privileges which our govern- 
ment affords him. 


The second menace to our defense program 
is the strike by a minority group to gain con- 
trol by strategy that has not been earned on a 
basis of union membership. The picket line 
keeps workers out of the plant so that produc- 
tion is stopped and the minority leaders, with 
the help of government friends, gain credit 
for negotiating a truce. Later the picket line 
is used to force payment of union dues. The 
American Federation of Labor holds that 
union members and unionism do not result 
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from these methods. Strikes to right wrongs 
are the inalienable right of free workers. But 
minority strikes as organizational strategy are 
quite another matter and endanger the free- 
dom we seek to defend. 


Wage Contracts 


QNE OF OUR major long-time objectives 

in this period of defense expansion is 
control of prices as a prevention of over-infla- 
tion. Too rapid increases in prices would 
destroy balance between income and costs. 
This is a problem that troubles employers and 
workers. 

At the same time transition from a peace 
to a wartime economy must be accomplished 
by expansion of war industries and by priori- 
ties which restrict production for consumer 
needs. The result might easily be higher 
costs of production materials and higher liv- 
ing costs. 

Two methods of preventing runaway prices 
are in use in warring countries—rationing 
and price fixing. 

Our price policy will not only affect pres- 
ent incomes but uncontrolled prices tor war 
materials will increase the war debts which 
we and successive generations must pay. 

Undoubtedly prices of commodities must 
be controlled and undoubtedly there will be 
an effort to inclade wages under control of 
prices. 

Over and over again workers have to ex- 
plain the principle that the labor power of a 
human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce. 

We as persons with trained ability, with 
experience, with work ability and judgment 
become members of a production staff which 
carries on an indispensable function in a 
business. 

We are the human beings necessary to 
operate the plant in accord with the direc- 
tions given by management. 

We are the partners in work which is ac- 
cepted as the earliest known claim to establish 
property rights. 

We share in production and its problems 
and share in the returns realized on the sale 
of what we help to produce. 

What our share shall be should be specified 
in a contract which our representatives nego- 
tiate with our employers. 
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Wages are paid out of the results of joint 
labor, are limited by the ability of the com- 
pany to pay, but must not fall below mini- 
mum standards necessary to conserve human 
life. Costs of living are not a basis for fixing 
wages but only one of the standards to test 
the adequacy of wages. 

Labor is paid for what it produces as well 
as for those intangible personal contributions 
which every partner in a going concern must 
make. 

The payroll is only one of the items in- 
cluded in cost of production. In the follow- 
ing industries wages constitute a small pro- 
portion of total expenses: chemicals, 11.3 per 
cent; blast furnaces, 5.1 per cent; petroleum 
refining, 5.2 per cent; meat packing, 6.1 per 
cent. For 75 defense and related industries 
wages constitute only 15.7 per cent of total 
out-pay. Increased wage rates entail rela- 
tively small drains on the incomes of the ma- 
jority of industries, but are essential to main- 
taining the welfare of the majority of our 
citizens. In addition, practically all contracts 
covering defense production make generous 
provision for shifting the greater risks in 
defense production from employers to the 
government. 

It is unthinkable that labor’s income should 
be determined in any other way than by col- 
lective bargaining. Free enterprise depends 
upon the employer’s right to contract and free 
labor upon its right to contract covering terms 
and conditions of services. Wages must not 
be fixed by law, administrative edict or ceil- 
ing fixed for “stabilizing” or freezing pur- 
poses. War industries are making profits and 
can afford to pay workers adequately. If 
profits are excessive, they will be reduced by 
taxation. Likewise workers’ wages are sub- 
ject to taxation, and the larger their incomes 
the larger their tax payments. 

The right to negotiate a contract specifying 
terms and conditions of work is the right of 
every free person employed to do work. The 
right of contract is the keystone of private 
enterprise for both employers and workers - 
and hence is the heart of freedom. In main- 
taining our right to union membership and 
collective bargaining, we wage-earners are 
defending the citadel of free institutions. 


Wee 
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HISTORY WN THE MAKING 


HE RECENT decisions of the 

Supreme Court of the United 
States in Milk Wagon Drivers versus 
Meadowmoor Dairies and American 
Federation of Labor versus Swing, in 
effect, determined the fate and direc- 
tion of the Thornhill doctrine. 

Let me elaborate somewhat, so as to 
show the striking significance and im- 
port of these decisions. As most read- 
ers of the FEDERATIONIST undoubtedly 
know, last year the Supreme Court, in 
the Thornhill case, nullified an anti- 
picketing statute in the state of Ala- 
bama on the ground that that statute 
deprived unions of their constitutional 
right of freedom of speech. 

The decision in that case was the 
logical culmination of Justice Brandeis’ 
now historic dictum in the Senn case 
that “members of a union might, with- 
out special statutory authorization by 
a state, make known the facts of a labor 
dispute, for freedom of speech is guar- 
anteed by the federal Constitution.” 

Thornhill, together with his fellow 
workers, was on strike for higher 


wages. He was arrested under the 
anti-picketing statute for peaceful 
picketing. 


No Question of Strike's Legality 


Now, when the issues were presented 
to the Supreme Court, there was no 
question about the legality of the strike. 
Every court in every state in the coun- 
try had long since recognized that a 
strike for wages was a lawful strike. 
There was, however—and still is—a 
great diversity of opinion among the 
various courts of the country on the 
legality of strikes for other purposes. 
Many courts, for example, still outlaw 
the strike for a closed shop. 

Accordingly, even after the Supreme 
Court clearly recognized that picketing 
is a form of free speech and that unions 
have the constitutional right publicly 
to tell the truth, many state courts con- 
tinued to adhere to the old principle 
that, where the object of the strike was 
unlawful, then any concerted action in 
support of the strike, including pickets 
and boycotts, was also tainted with 
illegality and could, therefore, be en- 
joined. 

Many state courts, too, declined to 
follow the Thornhill decision in cases 
where there were no strikes. They 
continued to condemn and_ enjoin 
“stranger” picketing—that is, picketing 
of a plant by a union where none of the 
employes of the plant were members 
of the union. 

It remained an open question, there- 
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fore, whether state courts could com- 
pletely emasculate the Thornhill deci- 
sion by the relatively simple technique 
of holding that the particular objective 
of a union’s concerted action was un- 
lawful. 

This question was squarely pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court in the 
Swing and Meadowmoor cases, and the 
court resolved it in favor of labor. 

Unfortunately, however, the Mead- 
owmoor case was complicated by a 
record which included evidence of sub- 
stantial violence. 

I say “unfortunately” because the 
actual decision reached by the majority 
of the court, while recognizing and 
extending the Thornhill doctrine, erro- 
neously gave undue importance to the 
element of violence that was in the 
case; and by so doing rendered a de- 
cision with, as I shall soon show, most 
dangerous implications. 

In the Swing case the Supreme 
Court of Illinois upheld a broad in- 
junction prohibiting peaceful picketing 
of a beauty parlor by the Cosmetolo- 
gists and Hairdressers Union, A. F. 
OF Ex 

It did so on the ground “that under 
the law of this state peaceful picketing 
or peaceful persuasion are unlawful 
when conducted by strangers to the 
employer.” To this the United States 
Supreme Court made the following 
clear and complete reply: 

“The scope of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is not confined to the 
notion of a particular state regarding 
the wise limits of an injunction in an 
industrial dispute, whether those limits 
be defined by statute or by the judicial 
organ of the state. A state cannot ex- 
clude workingmen from peacefully ex- 
ercising the right of free communication 
by drawing the circle of economic com- 
petition between employers and work- 
ers so small as to contain only an em- 
ployer and those directly employed by 
him. .. . The right of free communi- 
cation cannot therefore be mutilated by 
denying it to workers, in a dispute with 
an employer, even though they are not 
in his employ.” 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this decision. I hold it to be of 
even greater value than the enactment 
by legislatures of state Norris-La- 
Guardia acts. I do so because courts 
do not always carry out the plain mean- 
ing of legislation. 





For example, the Indiana State Su- 
preme Court and the Washington State 
Supreme Court, in spite of the exist- 
ence of state Norris-LaGuardia acts, 
continued to enjoin and outlaw picket- 
ing wherever there was no proximate 
employer-employe relationship. 

Another reason for the inestimable 
value of this decision is that many 
state legislatures, like Wisconsin, on 
the crest of reactionary waves, passed 
acts rigidly restricting picketing and 
the like. 

Under the Swing decision neither 
courts nor legislatures can deprive 
working people of their rights to solicit 
the support of their friends by pub- 
licizing and bannering the facts of a 
labor dispute. 

We already have concrete evidence 
of the wholesome effect of this deci- 
sion. A few weeks ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States repudiated 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 
which has been one of the most re- 
actionary courts in the land. The New 
Jersey court persisted in enjoining 
pickets because there was no proximate 
employer-employe relationship. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the Jersey court’s decision in 
a three-line memorandum opinion 
which merely referred to the Swing 
and Thornhill cases. 


Drastic Injunction Upheld 


The Meadowmoor case grew out of 
the attempts by the Teamsters Union 
in Chicago to eliminate the vendor sys- 
tem. The union established pickets at 
the stores which purchased unfair milk 
distributed by the so-called vendors, 
whose activities were undermining the 
standards and conditions of the union 
milk drivers. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a decision marked by two 
sharp and incisive dissenting opinions, 
upheld the drastic injunction of the 
state court on the vague and dangerous 
theory that the picketing was “set in 
a background of violence.” 

Of course, the union did not claim 
a right to engage in violence ; it specific- 
ally disclaimed and condemned it. The 
union did—and most correctly—strenu- 
ously object to an injunction which 
prohibited all future peaceful picketing 
on the basis of a “background of vio- 
lence,” none of which occurred at or 
near the picket line and most of which 
was in no way attributable to union 
officials or members. 

It is true that the majority opinion, 
written by Justice Frankfurter, tried to 
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palliate the harshness of the decision 
and remove possibilities of abuse by 
circumscribing the meaning of the de- 
cisions with many limitations. The 
opinion is studded with phrases and 
comments which seek to limit its scope. 
“Dissociated acts of past violence,” it 
savs, for example, will not suffice for a 
court to deprive the “right to free 
speech in the future.” 

But clearly none of the majority’s 
attempted safeguards will mitigate the 
manifest dangers of the decision. It is 
simple for reactionary lower courts to 
find that the acts of violence were not 
dissociated, or that there was a “back- 
ground of violence.” 

And even where lower court judges 
will carefully seek to abide by the spirit 
of the opinion, there is a broad invita- 
tion to anti-union employers to resume 
their practice of hiring provocateurs 
who, with professional expertness, will 
create a genuine “background of vio- 
lence.” 

I am not a little perplexed to find 
Justice Frankfurter, who has indicated 
in his writings and in his prior decisions 
a profound understanding of the reali- 
ties of labor conflict and the lawless 
tendencies of lower court judges in 
labor cases, here relying upon such 
patently naive assumptions. 


Shows Flaws in Majority Opinion 


The dissenting opinions of Justice 
Black, in which Justice Douglas con- 
curred, and of Justice Reed, rank, in 
my opinion, with the classic dissents of 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis. 

Justice Black exposed the basic 
weaknesses of the majority opinion in 
the following language: 

“On the one hand it is said that 
‘dissociated acts of past violence’ are 
not enough to forfeit the right of free 
speech. On the other hand, a ‘back- 
ground of violence’ appears to be suffi- 
cient. Nor are any more definite 
standards or guides to be found in 
such clauses as ‘context of violence,’ 
‘entanglement with violence,’ “coercive 
effect,’ ‘taint of force,’ and ‘coercive 
thrust.’ 

“It is my apprehension that a rule 
embodying such broad generalizations 
opens up new possibilities for invasion 
of the rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment.” 

Not only did he disagree on the 
fundamental law applicable to the case, 
but also Justice Black exploded, on a 
careful scrutiny of the record itself, the 
so-called “background of violence” 
which loomed so large in the majority 
opinion. He said: 

“In fact, it is stipulated in the record 
that pickets ‘made no threats against 
any of these storekeepers, but peace- 
fully picketed these stores. They made 
no attempt to stop any customers or to 
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stop delivery except insofar as their 
situation and the signs they bore had 
that tendency.” There was no evidence 
to connect them with any kind or type 
of violence at any time or place.” 

The strong dissent of Justice Reed 
exposes the fallacy of enjoining the 
constitutional right of free speech be- 
cause of alleged past acts of violence. 
He pointed out what should have been 
obvious to the majority, that “if the 
fear engendered by past misconduct 
coerces storekeepers during peaceful 
picketing, the remedy lies in the main- 
tenance of order, not in the denial of 
free speech.” 

In other words, clearly it is no ex- 
cuse for any state to deprive persons 
of their basic constitutional rights be- 
cause it had failed to maintain order 
through its police forces or because it 
failed to obtain compliance with an in- 
junction against violence. 

It is small comfort to labor that the 
majority opinion—in full recognition 
of the invitation to widespread judicial 
abuse that its decision constitutes— 
assured that unwarranted injunctions 
would still be subject to review by the 
United States Supreme Court. Decla- 
rations of that kind do not take into 
account the injustices, vexations, un- 
certainties and expense resulting from 
continued litigation. 

Obviously, many legitimate strikes 
will have long since been broken by an 
unlawful injunction before the case can 
ever reach the highest court in the 
land. 

A few weeks ago we had a striking 
instance of a lower court flagrantly 
repudiating its own Supreme Court. 
Within a week after the Supreme 
Court of California had ruled that 
peaceful picketing for a closed shop 
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Justices Reed (left) and Black dissent sharply from Supreme 
Court decision upholding an anti-union Illinois injunction 


was entirely legal, Judge Palmer of a 
lower California court blithely ruled: 

“Truth is that the term ‘peaceful 
picketing’ is a self-contradiction and 
aptly describes nothing known to man. 
To use the term is as inept as would 
be to speak of a peaceful burglary or 
a peaceful holdup or a peaceful war.” 

I do not want, however, to conclude 
this discussion on too pessimistic a note. 
Despite the palpable deficiencies and 
dangers in the Meadowmoor decision, 
the total effect of both the Swing and 
Meadowmoor decisions is greatly to en- 
hance labor’s basic rights. It has es- 
tablished the right to picket and pub- 
licize on a firm constitutional basis. 

Moreover, there is a growing num- 
ber of instances among the state court 
decisions indicating a tendency to fol- 
low the progressive lead of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. A 
few weeks ago, for example, the Su- 
preme Court of the state of Delaware, 
which in the past consistently followed 
the most conservative views, rendered 
a signal decision in favor of the I. A. 
T. S. E. The Motion Picture Oper- 
ators Union had been enjoined from 
picketing to enforce a demand for two 
qualified projectionists in each projec- 
tion booth. 

The Supreme Court, in an elaborate 
opinion, recognized the legitimacy of 
the union’s demand and reversed the 
injunction of the court below. The 
same opinion reversed a long line of 
cases in that state which outlawed the 
closed shop. Delaware is now among 
those states which will permit concerted 
action to achieve a union shop. 

The net effect of these decisions is 
that organized labor is making legal 
history in establishing and maintain- 
ing fundamental rights for labor. 
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By ROBERT BYRON 


President, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association 


HE SHEET Metal Workers’ In- 

ternational Association was organ- 
ized in 1888. It was first known as the 
Tin, Sheet-Iron and Cornice Workers 
International Association and after one 
or two slight changes, the present name 
of Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association was adopted at a conven- 
tion held in Montreal, Canada, in July 
of 1924. 

Journeymen sheet metal workers, 
members of our association, are skilled 
, in all branches of the industry, and it 
is necessary to serve a four-year ap- 
prenticeship before applying for mem- 
bership as a journeyman sheet metal 
worker. 

This apprenticeship period is served 
under the supervision and guidance of 
an apprentice committee, comprised of 
representatives from both the local or- 
ganization of the Sheet Metal Workers 
and the local employers’ association. 

All applicants for apprenticeship 
must be between the ages of 16 and 
21, and are registered with the local 
union to which they make application 
for membership as apprentices. 

Apprentice schools have been estab- 
lished in nearly all of our larger cities 
and apprentices attend one day a week. 
These schools have been very helpful 
in the training of apprentices in all 
branches of the trade. 

Sheet metal work requires technical 
training and precision in the perform- 
ance of one’s work, much of which is 
cut, fitted and fabricated in the shop 
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and installed on the job, 
requiring thoroughly com- 
petent journeymen sheet 
metal workers in order to 
avoid loss of time and un- 
necessary expense. 

The jurisdiction of the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ In- 
ternational Association covers all sheet 
metal of No. 10 U. S. gauge or lighter. 

The use of sheet metal of these 
gauges has displaced many other mate- 
rials in the construction industry, and 
the evolution in the sheet metal trade 
has increased many-fold the opportuni- 
ties that exist for the employment of 
journeymen mechanics, with the result 
that a vast majority of competent ex- 
perienced journeymen mechanics in 
this line of work are already members 
of our international association. 

One branch of our trade that has 
grown very rapidly during the past 
few years is the heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning branch. 

Our members manufacture and in- 
stall all warm air heating and air con- 
ditioning in theaters, office buildings, 
department stores, factories, hospitals, 
churches, residences, even ocean liners, 
thus adding to the comfort and health 
of everyday life. 

The construction and installation of 
sheet metal ducts comprise the major 
part of this work. 

Another branch of our industry 
which has increased considerably dur- 
ing recent years is the kitchen equip- 
ment work. 

The new stainless steel kitchen 
equipment installed in all the modern 
streamlined trains and in countless 
hotels and taverns in all parts of the 








country bears evidence of 
the increase in this type of 
work, which speaks for it- 
self by its simple yet artistic 
appearance, to say nothing 
of its durability. 

The next time you travel 
on one of the new stream- 
liners make it a point to visit the 
kitchen compartment in the buffet car 
and note the stainless steel equipment, 
manufactured and installed by sheet 
metal workers. 

About 1902 the International Cop- 
persmiths Union amalgamated with our 
international union, and members em- 
ployed in this branch of our trade are 
also outstanding mechanics. All one 
has to do is to visit a brewery, distil- 
lery, yeast or chemical plant to be 
convinced of the skilled workmanship 
required in the coppersmithing branch 
of our industry. Long experience is 
required in the making of a skilled 
coppersmith. 

Various attempts have been made 
from time to time to replace the old- 
fashioned way of coppersmithing, but 
the old methods still prevail and to 
date no substitute has been found for 
the use of copper in the handling and 
processing of liquor, beer or chemicals, 
and the men employed in the copper- 
smithing trade are considered one of 
the highest types of skilled mechanics. 

The use of sheet metal has also be- 
come very prevalent in the construc- 
tion of store fronts, gasoline stations 
and neon signs, in addition to thou- 
sands of other products formerly man- 
ufactured from other materials now 
considered obsolete. From the varied 
types of products now manufactured 
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from sheet metal, it is evident that this 
industry still offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities, as sheet metal, by reason of its 
adaptability, endurance and attractive 
appearance in the finished product, is 
becoming more and more popular and 
in demand. 

Still another group of mechanics are 
employed in the manufacture and in- 
stallation of sheet metal blow-pipe. 
Blow-pipe systems are used primarily 
in mills, factories, grain elevators, etc., 
for the purpose of clarifying the air 
and freeing it of all emery dust, sand- 
stone dust and other elements injurious 
to the health of employes. Sheet metal 
spouting in grain elevators and flour 
mills, the purpose of which is to take 
care of the handling of grains and 
flour and keep the mills in a sanitary 
condition, is another phase of sheet 
metal work. 

Considerable work is done also in 
the manufacture and installation of 
package and clothes chutes. 

A large percentage of sheet metal 
workers employed on the railroads are 
also members of our international 
association. 

Company unions have been abol- 
ished on a large majority of the pres- 
ent railroads, and most of the sheet 


















The operations in the sheet metal 
trade are many and it takes years 
of hard work to make a journeyman 


metal workers formerly affiliated with 
these company unions are now active 
members in the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association. 

A vast amount of progressive legis- 
lation has been secured in their behalf 
through efforts of the standard rail- 
road unions and the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department, and as an affiliate 
of this Department our International 
Association participated in the efforts 
to enact such legislation as the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, job protection 
and protection against wage reduc- 
tions, all of which has materially im- 
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proved the working conditions and the 
security of sheet metal workers em- 
ployed on the railroads. 

It is with pride that we also refer 
to our established policy regarding the 
adjustment of grievances, misunder- 
standings and wage negotiations. 

The Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association recognizes but one 
form of agreement with its employers. 

Our standard form of union agree- 
ment provides among other things for 
the adjustment of all controversies 
through arbitration, with the members 
remaining at work pending final 
decision. 

Only in cases of extreme emergency 
have we found it necessary to deviate 
from this plan and policy. 

The close cooperation and harmony 
existing between our affiliated local 
unions and the employers within their 
jurisdiction who have signed and be- 
come parties to our standard form of 
agreement are closely connected with 
the establishment of effective methods 
for the adjustment of controversies. 
We are justly proud of our success 
along this line. 

Our general conventions are sched- 
uled for every fourth year, subject to 
change by referendum. Meetings of 
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our General Executive Council are held 
from time to time, as are meetings of 
business representatives of the various 
local unions throughout the country, 
for the consideration of matters of 
broad scope and for the establishment 
of future policies. 

As an illustration, last December a 
business representatives’ meeting was 
held in Cincinnati regarding defense 
projects, to the end that such projects 
might not be del yed through lack of 
unity or proper cooperation. In this 
respect our members involved are do- 
ing their bit, with the result that at no 
time has any defense project been de- 
layed due to a shortage of skilled sheet 
metal mechanics. 

Like the other patriotic international 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association is 
supporting our government in_ its 
national defense program absolutely 
100 per cent. 

Our organization fully recognizes 
the gravity of the situation. We real- 
ize that there has developed a pressing 
necessity for the speediest production 
of which American workers are ca- 
pable. We believe that in order to 
avoid delays through interruptions of 
work, cooperation must be established 
between management and labor through 
direct contact between their chosen 
representatives. 

It is the expressed conviction of the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association that the most effective 
method of speedily unifying labor con- 
ditions so that the greatest output of 
production may be secured would be 
the immediate application, on an ever- 
widening scale, of collective bargaining 
between the employers and labor in the 
various national defense industries. 
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>In cooperation with employers, Local 
692, Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Association, has established a 
school for salespeople in a room adjoin- 
ing the union offices in Baltimore. The 
school is a miniature store. New mem- 
bers and men applying for jobs in the 
grocery line are taught salesmanship, 
cleanliness, handling and packaging of 
orders, display of merchandise on 
shelves and methods of marking mer- 
chandise. 


> The Radio Officers Union announces 
the signing of three agreements pro- 
viding wage increases up to 20 per cent. 
These agreements, which establish a 
new wage scale for marine radio of- 
ficers, were signed with the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation-Pan Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation and all of its 
affiliates, the Commercial Molasses 
Corporation and the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Company of New Orleans. 


> Officials of the United Brewery 
Workers report that every brewery in 
the state of Michigan is now under con- 
tract with their organization. The 
signing of the standard union agree- 
ment with the Bosch Brewing Com- 
pany of Houghton brought the last of 
the 7,000 brewery workers in the state 
into the union. The workers are en- 
rolled in fifteen locals. 


>A closed shop contract, including an 
hourly wage increase and full seniority 
rights, has been signed by Local 22342, 
Agricultural and Citrus Workers, with 
the Hueneme Wharf and Warehouse 
Company of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


> Local 1137, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, has been designated sole collective 
bargaining agent of the production em- 
ployes of the Monarch Box and Lum- 
ber Company, Oakland, Calif. 


>The Associated Broadcast Techni- 
cians Unit, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has been desig- 
nated sole collective bargaining agent 
of the transmitter operators employed 
by Station WDEL, Wilmington, Del. 


> An agreement including seniority 
provisions, holidays. with pay and an 
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overtime schedule has been signed by 
Federal Labor Union 22465 with the 
St. Albans Grain Company of New 
York City. 


>An unusual agreement has been 
signed by Local 619, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
with the Lima Packing Company of 
Chicago. Under the agreement every 
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Detroit labor buys $600,000 
club once used by society 


member of the union in the plant is 
guaranteed yearly earnings of not less 
than $1,437. Vacations with pay and 
time and one-half rates for overtime 
are also included. The contract pro- 
vides for the appointment of a fact- 
finding group. If this group deter- 
mines that the cost of living has in- 
creased three per cent, then the wages 
of all workers in the plant will be auto- 
matically increased three per cent. 


> As the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election the 
Pattern Makers’ League is now the 
sole collective bargaining agent of the 
wood and metal pattern makers em- 





ployed at the Schenectady, N. Y., plant 
of the General Electric Company. 


> A three-year contract has been signed 
between the Dress Joint Board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union and four employer asso- 
ciations in the New York City dress 
industry. The agreement, affecting 
60,000 workers in 1,400 shops, guar- 
antees that the garments shall be made 
under fair working conditions by work- 
ers paid decent wages. It also includes 
a novel efficiency clause under which 
the union has a voice in fixing man- 
agement standards. 


> A wage order establishing minimum 
wage rates in the carpet and rug indus- 
try went into effect recently. The 
order establishes a minimum rate of 
40 cents an hour for workers employed 
in the wool section of the industry and 
one of 35 cents an hour for employes 
in other sections. It is estimated that 
1,100 workers are receiving higher 
wages as a result of the order. 


> An agreement which will boost ‘wages 
by $8,000 annually has been signed by 
the Laundry Workers International 
Union with the Federal Laundry of 
Detroit. Provisions of the agreement 
include an eight-hour day, time and 
one-half for overtime and a week’s va- 
cation with pay after the first year of 
employment. 


>The American Federation of Labor 
movement of Detroit now owns one 
of the most beautiful buildings in the 
city, the former Colony Club. It is 
planned to convert the structure, which 
was once a downtown gathering place 
for society women, into the finest labor 
temple in the country. 


> As the result of a recent NLRB elec- 
tion, Local 11, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, is now the 
sole collective bargaining agent of the 
cutters employed by the Crescent Dress 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


> Lodge 831, International Association 
of Machinists, recently signed a modi- 
fied closed shop contract with the Hall 
Manufacturing Company, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
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» An agreement providing for a closed 
shop, seniority rights, a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay and a general wage in- 
crease up to 10 cents an hour has been 
signed by Federal Labor Union 20947 
with’ the Palmer Thermometer Com- 
pany, St. Bernard and Norwood, Ohio. 
The agreement also includes a provi- 
sion for voluntary arbitration of dis- 


putes. 


> Local 485, United Automobile Work- 
ers, A. F. of L., has signed an agree- 
ment with the Muskegon, Mich., Pis- 
ton Ring Company, providing for an 
estimated $30,000 in wage increases, 
a preferential union shop clause and 
numerous improvements in working 
conditions. Union officials report that 
the agreement is the best in the organ- 
ization’s history. 


»Local 21215, Twine and Cordage 
Mill Employes, recently signed a con- 
tract with the Kentucky River Mills 
Company, Frankfort, Ky., providing 
for recognition of the union as sole 
bargaining agent for watchmen, pro- 
duction and maintenance workers, sen- 
iority rights, the 40-hour week and 
time and one-half for overtime. 


> Regional Director Wesley O. Ash of 
the Wage and Hour Division has ruled 
that 22,000 Hollywood motion picture 
industry workers are entitled to the 
benefits of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The ruling followed an extended 
survey of the industry, covering 514 
job classifications. 


>The Mueller Electric Company of 
Cleveland has signed an agreement 
with Federal Labor Union 18907 which 
provides for a five-day week, an eight- 
hour day, seniority rights and recogni- 
tion of the union as sole collective 
bargaining agent. 


> Wage increases up to 20 cents an 
hour have been won by the Pattern 
Makers’ League for its members em- 
ployed in the Koestlin Tool and Die 
Company and the Castaloy Die, Fix- 
ture and Engineering Company, De- 
troit. 


> Local B-1010, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent of production workers employed 
by the Ansley Radio Corporation, New 
York City. 


>An increase in wages has been won 
tor members of Local 22166, Pigment 
Color and Chemical Workers, as the 
result of a contract with the George S. 
Mepham Company, East St. Louis, Til. 
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President Marciante of New Jersey State Federation (arrow) is on 
hand as Governor Edison signs long-sought anti-injunction bill 


> Twenty-two hundred employes of 
Henry Disston and Sons of Philadel- 
phia benefit by a recent wage increase 
negotiated by Local 22254, Saw, File 
and Steel Products Workers, totaling 
$500,000 annually. The increase rep- 
resents a flat 10 per cent boost in the 
wages of the workers. The agreement 
providing the increase gives either side 
the option to open the question of 
wages at any time conditions warrant. 


> Closed shop agreements have been 
signed with the Atlantic and Pacific 
food store chain covering approxi- 
mately 500 clerks in the A. and P. 
stores of nine Ohio cities. Wage ad- 
justments, shorter hours and paid va- 
cations are included in the agreements 
which were negotiated by representa- 
tives of the Retail Clerks International 
Protective Association. 


> After extended negotiations a con- 
tract has been signed between Federal 
Labor Union 22041 and the Inter- 
national Agricultural Corporation of 
Mulberry, Fla. Contract provisions 
include an eight-hour day with time 
and one-half for overtime. 


> An exclusive bargaining rights agree- 
ment has been signed by Local 86, 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, with the 
Park Drop Forge Company, Cleve- 
land. Wage increases up to 15 cents 
an hour and improved working condi- 
tions are included in the contract. 


>A contract was recently signed by 
Local 20323, Flour, Feed, Grain and 
Elevator workers, with the Montana 
Flour Mills Company of Cleveland, 
providing for an increase in the hourly 
wages of the workers. 


> Local 621, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has been certified as the 
sole collective bargaining agent of 
truck drivers and helpers employed by 
J. Allen Smith and Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


>The Metal Trades Council of Los 
Angeles has been designated sole col- 
lective bargaining agent of the produc- 
tion and maintenance employes of the 
Vernon Tool Company, Ltd., Vernon, 
Calif. 


> Federal Labor Union 22122 has 
gained an hourly wage increase under 
the terms of a new agreement with the 
Linderme Tube Company, Euclid, 
Ohio. 


> Federal Labor Union 20311, Enve- 
lope Makers, has signed an agreement 
with the Dayton Envelope Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, providing for an in- 
crease in wages. 


> What is reported to be the first closed 
shop agreement covering laundry work- 
ers in the Statler hotels was signed 
recently with the management of the 
Cleveland Hotel Statler by Local 152, 
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Laundry Workers International Union. 
Included in the agreement are wage 
increases, time and one-half for over- 
time and vacations with pay. 


> Local 2531, Plywood and Veneer 
Workers, has negotiated an agreement 
with the Plylock Corporation, Port- 
land, Ore., which calls for an increase 
in wages up to 12% cents an hour and 
one week’s vacation with pay. 


> The members of Locals 26 and 249, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes Inter- 
national Alliance, have gained sub- 
stantial wage increases under a con- 
tract with Pope’s Cafeterias of St. 
Louis. 


> Federal- Labor Union 20365 recently 
signed an agreement with the North- 
western Motor Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., providing for an hourly increase 
in wages and the renewal of an all- 
union shop contract. 


> Local 18-B, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, has been certified as sole 
collective bargaining agent of the em- 
ployes of Fenske Brothers, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


> The Industrial and Ordinary Insur- 
ance Agents have been designated col- 
lective bargaining medium for the 





After walking from Alaska, Gilbert Moran gives his last dollar to 
A. F. of L. Fire Fighters’ relief fund for British firemen* 


agents employed by the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia in Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Norfolk, Newport News and 


Personality of the Month 


(Continued from Page 17) 


important contributions to the pro- 
ceedings. 

Elected to represent the A. F. of L. 
at the British Trades Union Congress 
convention a few years ago, he did so 
with commendable ability and dignity. 
And on the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L., to which he was elected 
in 1936, he has rendered splendid 
service. 

His colleagues on the Council ad- 
mire him for his serious-minded quali- 
ties and the way in which he analyzes 
aproblem. When a matter is up before 
the Council, Ed Flore can be counted 
upon to study it most carefully, whether 
his own international is directly in- 
volved or not. The other members of 
the Council have found that Ed Flore 
is not the talkative type but that when 
he does speak up he says what is very 
much to the point. 

Throughout his thirty years as pres- 
ident of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders International League, Mr. 
Flore has been a believer in the essen- 
tial nature of harmony and coopera- 
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tion. In the years before he was first 
elected, the union suffered many de- 
feats; in that era there was discord 
among the international officers. The 
moral was not lost on Ed Flore, and 
his efforts to get everybody to work 
together smoothly for the good of the 
organization have been most suc- 
cessful. 

He is confident that the forthcom- 
ing convention will be “one of the 
greatest gatherings that our interna- 
tional union has ever held in all the 
fifty years of our activity.” 

Brother Flore is not smug about the 
magnificent achievements of his or- 
ganization under his direction. Like 
other intelligent, wide-awake leaders 
in the American Federation of Labor 
family, he knows that a trade union 
cannot stand still any more than any 
other living thing can stand still; that 
it must constantly grow and develop 
or else deteriorate. 

“We must continue to go ahead,” he 
declares. “Our organization has served 
its membership well in the past, but 
there are still many possibilities for 


Alexandria, Va., and the agents em- 
ployed by the Peoples Life Insurance 
Company in Richmond. 


greater service in the future. We 
know what those possibilities are and 
we don’t intend to ignore them.” 
Ed Flore, whose formal education 
ended with grammar school and who 
went to work at 16, is a man who has 
done a lot of deep thinking. He has 
thought much and profoundly, for ex- 


ample, about democracy—American 
democracy. And on this subject he 
has said: 


“The existence of democracy in 
America is marked much more surely 
by the development of the structure 
of organized labor than by anything 
which can be found anywhere in the 
purely political processes of the nation.” 

Predicting what the verdict of his- 
tory will be is always a risky business, 
but in this instance the prediction may 
be made with supreme safety that 
fifty years from now labor historians 
will be universally agreed that, but 
for the brilliant thirty years’ leader- 
ship of Edward Flore, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes International Al- 
liance and Bartenders International 
League of America could not possibly 
have been at such a lofty pinnacle as 
it occupied in 1941, 


*Moran (left) presents $1 to merry Mrs. Thelma 
Dawson at union’s Washington headquarters 4s 
President Fred W. Baer (next to Mrs. Dawson) 
and Secretary George J. Richardson look on. 
Moran walked from Nome to win a bet. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 


policies. 


But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 


or should be concerned about in these fast-moving, topsy-turvy, critical days. 


Joseph H. Ball, United States Sen- 
ator from Minnesota—I believe the 
Metal Trades De- 
partment of the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor is: to 
be highly com- 
mended for the 
breadth of under- 
standing and the 
statesmanlike ap- 
proach to our na- 
tional defense pro- 
duction problem 
displayed in its statement of policy. I 
am in complete accord with the entire 
statement, including the position that 
the sooner all of our major defense 
industries work out collective bargain- 
ing agreements with bonafide organi- 
zations of their employes, the better it 
will be for our defense effort. Every 
labor dispute is settled eventually, and 
consequently the possibility of settle- 
ment is always there. I believe it 
should be government’s sole objective 
in labor relations legislation simply to 
make sure that every avenue of peace- 
ful settlement is explored before there 
is a stoppage of production. If govern- 
ment attempts to crack down on em- 
ployer or union, it defeats this objective. 





Joseph Stalin—The attempts of 
American labor leaders to justify their 
struggle against the 
Communists do not 
stand examination. 
The Communists 
are the most loyal 
and boldest cham- 
pions of the labor 
movement all over 
the world, includ- 
ing America. If the 
labor movement in 
America desires to 
live on and develop, it cannot avoid a 
conflict of opinion and of tendencies 
within the trade unions. The working 
class of America stands in absolute 
need of such conflict of opinion and 
of such criticism in order that it may 
be able to choose between the various 
tendencies and finally to take up its 
stand as an independent organized force 
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within American society. It is a re- 
markable fact that American labor 
leaders are more determined opponents 
of elementary democracy than many 
capitalists in America. The assertion 
that the American Communists work 
under orders from Moscow is abso- 
lutely untrue. American labor leaders 
use this ridiculous legend in an effort 
to cover up their fear of the Com- 
munists and to conceal the fact that 
Communists are the bravest and most 
loyal workers in the American labor 
movement. The American trade unions 
should give up their reactionary policy 
of expelling the Communists. They 
should give the workers an opportunity 
of making a free choice. 


Frank P. Fenton, director of organi- 
zation, American Federation of Labor 
—Judging by the 
propaganda in the 
press during recent 
weeks, the question 
of legislation re- 
garding labor dis- 
putes in defense in- 
dustries has been 
cloaked with the as- 
pect of a seeming 
crisis, whereas no 
crisis in reality has 
ever existed or does now exist. How- 
ever, the majority of Congress is 
doubtless convinced by the information 
presented to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary that strikes are on the wane, 
rather than, as claimed, interfering 
with production necessary for defense. 
Our great trouble in this country is the 
unwillingness of some employers to ac- 
cept in good faith collective bargain- 
ing and collective agreements. Every- 
thing that some members of Congress 
seek to attain through legislation can 
be attained by cooperation. Every 
union agreement sincerely entered into 
provides by its execution a device pos- 
sessing the alleged advantages of the 
so-called cooling-off period, arbitra- 
tion, no strike or lockout, and the right 
of workers to sit around the confer- 
ence table with their employers to 
straighten out the causes that often 
result in a strike. When American in- 





dustry will wholeheartedly accept col- 
lective bargaining, any legislation to 
restrict strikes will be unnecessary and 
superfluous. In the industries where 
collective bargaining agreements are 
found, strikes are very infrequent. 
Where an employer is continuously 
fighting the union, there you will find 
labor fighting the employer. 


Homer D. Angell, Representative 
from Oregon—We cannot overlook the 
fact that some day, 
sooner or later, the 
clouds of war will 
disappear and peace 
will again come 
over the face of the 
earth and the na- 
tions now employed 
in war will recall 
their legions of 
death and again 
take up peaceful 
pursuits. When that day comes, Amer- 
ica, too, must demobilize its forces, 
which we are now gathering in such 
feverish haste. The great factories and 
industries devoted to production of 
battleships, guns, planes, tanks and 
munitions must then cease their activi- 
ties and the millions of men and women 
engaged in carrying forward the pre- 
paredness program will again be turned 
back into peaceful pursuits. When 
that time arrives, we in America will 
be confronted with the greatest prob- 
‘em with which we have had to con- 
tend; namely, to transform our whole 
industrial machine from a war basis to 
a peacetime status. 





Max Zaritsky, president, United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers In- 
ternational Union— 
The German people 
have suffered and 
starved so that their 
masters might equip 
a formidable army 
with which they 
could extend their 
mastery over all 
mankind. The ques- 
tion that we shall 
all have to face 
soon—we are facing it now—is whether 
we in the democratic nations of the 
world are able to make the same sacri- 
fices in the noble cause of freedom. 
For myself, I think I know the answer 
to that question. We who serve free- 
dom have proven time and again that 
we know how to sacrifice. Hitler un- 
derestimated the capacity of the democ- 
racies to fight evil; he underestimated 
the capacity of the democracies to sacri- 
fice, to meet might with might, in order 
that right might prevail, in order to 
save for the world every precious thing 
in it. 
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An Open Shop Citadel Falls 


(Continued from Page 7) 


permanent, but the vicious principle 
was there just the same. 

The same courts held that a strike 
and picketing for any other purpose 
than to secure an increase in wages or 
to shorten hours was illegal. Like- 
wise, that strikes, picket lines or boy- 
cotts against concerns which do not 
employ union people were illegal. 

Several of these cases were appealed 
to the state Supreme Court. 

In the meantime, however, we had 
an outcropping of anti-picketing ordi- 
nances in practically every city in 
Southern California, which, of course, 
were designed to prevent any aggres- 
sive activities on the part of any labor 
union. 

Attempts were made to bring about 
arrests upon charges of violations of 
appropriate sections of those picketing 
ordinances that were specifically aimed 
at labor unions, but the prosecuting 
attorneys in the various cities would 
never bring such cases, although sev- 
eral of them agreed to do so. In one 
case the prosecuting attorney in the 
city of Huntington Park did file a com- 
plaint based upon sections specifically 
aimed at labor unions, but when the 
case came to trial, instead of allowing 
it to go forward for the purpose of 
making a test, the prosecutor dismissed 
the case and made a public statement 
he had done so under pressure. 

We finally secured two such cases 
and when we did the ordinances were 
declared invalid. 

The next step along this line was a 
move by the Associated Farmers of 
California to have a law passed by 
referendum vote of the people at the 
regular election in 1938, which, if it 
had been adopted, would have prac- 
tically outlawed every labor union in 
the state. It was only because the law 
was so drastic that it would have in- 
cluded every kind of organization that 
the labor movement was able to arouse 
public sentiment against it to defeat 
it by nearly 400,000 votes. 

In the meantime, the cases that were 
appealed were before the courts and 
heard on a number of occasions, and 
bandied back and forth, until they 
came to a final hearing in 1940, when 
the Supreme Court of the state, in a 
divided opinion, sustained the appeal, 
holding that boycotting or picketing 
could be engaged in for any purpose 
so long as the methods employed by 
the unions were in themselves lawful. 

Our final victory in this fight has 
been a large contributor to our present 
organizational success; we now have 
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agreements with a number of concerns 
that figured in these cases. 

A large portion of our success has 
been in the chain stores. One of the 
last of these was Ralph’s Grocery Com- 
pany, with a chain of big, first-class 
stores and markets scattered through- 
out the city and its environs. This 
concern had been on the unfair list 
of the labor movement for six or seven 


years, but after a lot of steady, hard- 


J. W. BUZZELL 
Tells of Los Angeles progress 


work, organization began to grow in its 
stores, and now a complete union agree- 
ment has been signed between the com- 
pany and eleven different trade unions. 

Another activity of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, which 
goes back over its entire history, has 
been the conduct of a pressure cam- 
paign against employers. The Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association 
kept a complete list of Los Angeles 
employers and periodically they were 
forced to contribute to the war chest 
of the association. If they did not con- 
tribute, pressure was brought to bear 
on them through supply houses, 
through banks and in hundreds of other 
ways. 

A fair example is what happened to 
a certain Los Angeles manufacturer. 
This company had been engaged in 
business for more than thirty years and 
had always operated a union shop. It 
decided to build another factory build- 
ing, and because it had dealt with 








union labor, it put a clause in the cop. 
tract requiring the contractor to employ 
none but members of American Fed. 
eration of Labor building trades unions. 
This action resulted in a public denyp. 
ciation of the manufacturer by the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asgo- 
ciation and expulsion from membership 
in the organization. The president of 
the concern was a director in several 
banks ; he was forced to resign. Credit 
to enable the company to go into the 
market and buy goods in advance of its 
needs was cut off. Pressure was 
brought to bear on all sides. 

Finally, the land on which the new 
building stood and the building itself 
having become too valuable for factory 
purposes, the firm opened negotiations 


" to lease the building to the federal goy- 


ernment, the firm having to assume the 
responsibility and cost of making all 
necessary alterations. 

After the company had gone so far 


‘in this deal that it could not back 


out, every inch of the building was 
gone over time after time by inspectors. 
Upon the most trivial pretexts the 
owner of the building was compelled 
to do the job over. In spite of the fact 
that the building was completed and 
government offices had moved in, it was 
years before he ever collected any rent 
or repayment of the cost of remodel- 
ing. All his trouble could be traced 
directly to the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Another artful device of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association 
was to interfere in the affairs of every 
employer whose employes became 
unionized and with whom the unions 
attempted to deal. There are records 
of many cases where the power of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was used to force an employer to 
break off negotiations with unions, 
even though this action caused a strike. 

Another phase of the work of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was its very scientifically or- 
ganized political activity, in which it 
attempted to secure the “friendly co- 
operation” of public officials. And it 
surely received all of that for many 
long years. 

Organization has gone on, however, 
and now the employers of Los Angeles 
are coming to realize that they may 
contract with labor unions in safety 
and that the operation of their busi- 
nesses is on a sounder basis as a result 
of dealing with unions. 

This is evidenced by the attitude of 
the motion picture producers, who 
now want closed shop agreements be- 
cause they make it possible to place 
responsibility upon the unions, which 
could not be done under the old open 
shop arrangements. The same situa- 
tion obtains in the trucking industry, 
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which is in a better condition financi- 
as well as in morale, than it has 


ally, d 
been for many years. 

There has been no secret or magic 
method by which labor has accom- 


plished its job in Los Angeles. It has 
been done by constant hard work, by 
carrying our story to the men and 
women employed in industry, by tak- 
ing advantage of opportunities to es- 
tablish ourselves. 

We have taken public sentiment 
largely away from the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association and in- 
stalled the labor movement in its place 
in the public mind. This has been ac- 
complished by the labor movement pre- 
senting itself to the people in a dignified 
and orderly manner, and by proving 
to the public that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has an understanding 
of its responsibilities, not only in in- 
dustry but also in public affairs, and a 
willingness to accept those responsi- 
bilities in full measure. 

The outlook for unionism in Los 
Angeles is extremely good. Active 
organization campaigns are going on in 
the large aircraft plants as well as in 
metal manufacturing. Workers en- 
gaged in the service trades and white 
collar organizations are coming into 
our movement in larger and larger 
numbers. 





Motion picture producers see many advantages in the closed shop 


Los Angeles will become some time 
—and there is reason to believe it will 
be in the not distant future—a thor- 
oughly unionized city, with labor or- 


Workers’ Education 


(Continued from Page 15) 


its limited resources have allowed, the 
Bureau has tried to meet this increased 
need, but the workers’ education move- 
ment has just scratched the surface. 

In the course of its history the Bu- 
reau has seen the workers’ education 
movements of continental Europe, once 
hailed as the world’s leaders, disappear 
one by one. It is determined that that 
shall not happen in America, and is co- 
operating actively in the defense pro- 
gram by organizing meetings through- 
out the country in which working men 
can learn the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and consider how they can best 
help along America’s defense effort. 

Throughout its entire twenty years 
the Workers Education Bureau has 
maintained the friendliest relations with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
President Green has repeatedly re- 
ferred to the Bureau as “the educa- 
tional arm of the Federation.” 

Thomas E. Burke, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
is president of the Bureau and Matthew 
Woll is chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee. The A. F. of L. makes an an- 
nual grant to the Bureau, and many 
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of its international and local unions and 
state and city central organizations are 
affiliated with it, comprising more than 
75 per cent of its budget. The balance 


TRIBUTE BY BURKE 


Thomas E. Burke, president of 
the Workers Education Bureau, 
pays the following tribute to Spen- 
cer Miller, Jr., its director: 

“For twenty years he has served 
the Bureau faithfully and efficiently. 
He believes not only in labor but in 
education. He has believed in the 
importance of labor and education 
joining together in a great move- 
ment which would help labor in 
facing today’s problems. The Bu- 
reau is in a very real sense the cre- 
ation of his own mind and spirit.” 














comes from grants from foundations 
and liberal friends of labor. 

There is nothing novel in the deep 
interest of labor in education. From the 
very beginnings of the labor movement 
it has been an abiding concern. It was 
first demonstrated in the establishment 


ganizations of the American Federation 
of Labor accepted in friendly spirit 
by industrialists and all sections of the 
community. 


of the public school system, for which 
labor was in a large measure respon- 
sible. Labor has constantly striven to 
broaden and improve this system. 
Workers’ education, therefore, is but 
one of many aspects of labor’s educa- 
tional program—its contribution to the 
field of adult education. 

Educators, on the other hand, have 
unfortunately not been as concerned 
with labor in many cases as labor has 
been with education. The Workers 
Education Bureau, by serving as a 
bridge between the world of learning 
and the world of labor, has tried to 
make up this deficiency. It considers 
itself a functional part of the labor 
movement, not advising it from out- 
side, but helping it from within. Yet 
it has never sought to develop union 
policy but rather to interpret it to labor 
and labor to the community. 

The Bureau has contributed to the 
discussion of workers’ education in the 
labor movement at conventions of the 
A. F. of L. and meetings of its Execu- 
tive Council, and at conventions of na- 
tional and international unions. It has 
taken part in regional meetings of A. F. 
of L. organizing staffs. It has won the 
respect of labor leaders and the recog- 
nition of educators throughout the 
country. Its record of the past twenty 
years is a prophecy of its service to 
American wage-earners in the future. 
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tion Act of 1920. While each of these 
laws contributed its share to the tech- 
nique of maintaining peace in the in- 
dustry, it was not until the Railway 
Labor Act was enacted in 1926 and 
subsequently amended in 1934 that a 
high degree of perfection was attained. 
While this law has been on the statute 
books, strikes in the railroad industry 
have been almost non-existent and 
negotiation across the conference table 
as the means of settling disputes has 
been generally accepted. 

In fact, it is a unique development 
in the railroad industry that for the 
past ten years negotiations have been 
conducted on an industry-wide basis 
and have resulted in a number of 
important gains for railroad workers. 

A national retirement system for 
railroad employes was a matter to 
which the railroad labor organiza- 
tions gave considerable study long 
before such a program was finally 
enacted into law. While a number of 
individual railroads had pension sys- 
tems in effect for their employes, it 
developed, particularly during the 
depression, that such pensions which 
were looked upon as a gratuity rather 
than an earned right were by no 
means secure. The company could 
withdraw such pensions at any time 
and in many cases did. 

Consequently, we developed a na- 
tional pension plan to which all rail- 
roads and their employes would 
contribute and which would assure 
the workers adequate protection when 
they were too old for active service. 
We reached an agreement witia the 
railroads on this matter through na- 
tional conferences which resulted in 
the enactment of the present law in 
1937. Benefit pensions under this act 
in the fiscal year 1939-1940 amounted 
to $114,025,141. 

When administration of the state 
unemployment insurance laws was 
found to be impractical for railroad 
employes, who frequently were re- 
quired to cross state lines in the per- 
formance of their duties, the standard 
railroad labor organizations secured 
the enactment of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act in 1938. 
This law not only provided for an 
adequate solution of this problem but 
also is the simplest and provides the 
most liberal benefits of any law in the 
country at no greater cost than is 
required of the state laws. 

Perhaps the most important ad- 
vancement of benefit to labor which 
has been made by the railroad labor 
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The Railway Employes Report 


(Continued from Page 19) 


organizations is the so-called job 
protection agreement. This agree- 
ment, which was negotiated in na- 
tional conferences with railroad 
managements in 1936, provides for 
compensation for employes who are 
adversely affected by consolidations. 
A movement is now under way to 
secure this character of protection in 
abandonments. 

The standard railroad labor organi- 
zations have also cooperated with the 
railroad managements in bringing 
about reforms of benefit to the indus- 
try. An example of this is the 
Transportation Act of 1940 which 
provides for the regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
railroad, highway and waterway 
transportation. 

Of importance to railroad labor is 
the inclusion of a provision giving 
protection to employes adversely af- 
fected by consolidations. 

This legislation will enable the 
railroads to compete on a more 
equitable basis with other forms of 


transportation. It is our position, jp 
this connection, that any contribution 
which we as labor organizations cap 
make to the health of our indus 
will ultimately be of benefit to the 
employes we represent. We believe 
that through union-management ¢o- 
operation benefits accrue to both the 
railroads and the employes in the 
form of larger returns and improved 
conditions, and to the public in im- 
proved service. 

Our record and that of our affili- 
ated organizations is one of increas- 
ing effort in the interests of and for 
the advancement of railroad em. 
ployes. We have tried to create a 
stronger unity among the men and 
to promote their welfare always. 

We shall continue to look for a 
satisfactory settlement of the prob- 
lems confronting railway employes. 

The importance of the railroads 
and the work performed by their 
employes can hardly be exaggerated, 
especially at this time when the coun- 
try is preparing for national defense. 
It is of the utmost importance, now 
as always, that these workers receive 
protection against any violation of 
their rights and that they also receive 
their share of the increased earnings 
of the industry which they represent. 


Labor and Sabotage 


(Continued from Page 9) 


contract in contemplation or further- 
ance of any labor dispute criminal and 
outlawing strikes or picketing for 
closed shop. 

The New Jersey Assembly, in addi- 
tion to anti-sabotage bills, is consider- 
ing one which makes strikes in defense 
plants illegal and punishable by two 
years of hard labor. 

The model bill has been enacted into 
law in Tennessee and passed by the 
House and Senate in Arkansas. In 
Georgia a sabotage prevention bill 
passed the House and, while a union 
incorporation bill was killed, an anti- 
strike bill was passed by both chambers 
and is now before the Governor. 

State anti-sabotage legislation is ill- 
advised and unnecessary. It is impos- 
sible to so phrase a state anti-sabotage 
act as to make it an effective instru- 
mentality against sabotage and at the 
same time eliminate danger to organ- 
ized labor and to civil rights of indi- 
viduals. 

All states today have adequate laws 
to protect property from destructive 
acts. No legislation in addition to the 
existing crime prevention enactments 
can be of practical use against true 


sabotage and espionage activities. 

The federal Sabotage Act of 1918 
with its 1940 amendments gives ample 
power to federal law enforcement agen- 
cies to act against sabotage activity. 
A spy or a real foreign saboteur cannot 
be dealt with through state and local 
enactments. National action against 
them is necessary and ample machinery 
for such action is now available. 

State anti-sabotage legislation, al- 
though often backed by well-meaning 
people who believe they are performing 
a patriotic service, in reality is of little 
service in strengthening national de- 
fense, but provides a subtle and deadly 
weapon against organized labor. 

In the namd of reason, justice and 
common sense, labor calls upon those 
who hold true democracy to be vital to 
our future, upon all friends of organ- 
ized labor, including those employers 
with whom millions of union workers 
have maintained stable bargaining re- 
lations over a period of years, to rise 
in protest against this legislation and 
help defeat it. 

Let us, destroy the “wooden shoe,” 
but not by cracking it over the head of 
organized labor. 











































